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Is your name here? . 


ELOW is a list of surnames of some of the most distinguished American 
families. Our research staff has completed preparation of manuscripts deal- 





ments in this country. 


ing with the history of each of these families. 


have a copy of your manuscript. 
source of pride and satisfaction to yourself and your kin. 


YOUR FAMILY HISTORY <= $2.00 


Each manuscript is a GENEALOGICAL and HIS- 
TORICAL sketch of the family from medieval times, 
showing its origin and growth, its place among the gentry 
in Great Britain or on the Continent, its part in the 
founding and development of America, and its achieve- 


The derivation of the name itself 


is traced; family traits and characteristics are brought 
out; and genealogical data are set forth. Bound as it is 
in an attractive gray cover, the manuscript may be filed 
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You will find it not only of keen interest, but a 


among your family records or other important documents. 
It will serve as background material for your immediate 
family history and will be valuable as a basis for the 
genealogy of future generations. 

The coupon below, with $2.00 (no other charge), will 


bring you your manuscript by return mail. 


Satisfaction 


is assured by our unconditional money-back guarantee. 
Any two manuscripts may be had for $3.50; any three 
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PRAWVEL 


“no PROFITEERING” .. . “The Guest 
N Is Always Right”... “Strength 
Through Joy” ... three slogans 


from which you can take your choice 
as a guide for this year’s trip to 
Europe, or, to be precise, to Germany, 
the mid-summer focal point of travel. 

All three slogans, inci- 
dentally, come from the 
Reich and refer specifi- 
cally to the XI Olympic 
Games to be held in Ber- 
lin from August 1 to 16. 

This department’s 
choice of slogans is “No Profiteering”. 
Like everyone else, much as we like to 
spend money with open hand, we do 
like to feel that we are not being taken 
in. So score one for the German au- 
thorities and the thoroughness with 
which they honeycombed Berlin, for 
instance, and its hotels and private 
houses, and placed a fixed price on all 
rooms. Rates are moderate and at least 


When 


DEP aA EE F T. 





AROUND THE WORLD Wie 


WITH RAMBLER 


you'll know the damage in advance no 
matter the strata in which you travel. 

Similarly with the railroads. Rates 
have been slashed 60 per cent for all 
visitors whose stay in Germany is 
longer than seven days, with no 
minimum on the number of miles. 


AND NOW THE OLYMPICS 


to Go and How to Get There 


This new rate of 1.8 cents a mile 
applies to second-class travel (the 
accepted mode in Germany) and is 
equivalent to round-trip rates on our 
own western railroads in day-coaches 
only. 

Given their right valuation, of 
course, the Olympic Games must 
really act as a back-drop for the 
thousand and one things that have 


Germany’s second largest seaport, which receives most of America’s cotton 
Famous for gabled roofs and winding streets, as well as for trade eminence through centuries. 
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been arranged for the summer months 
throughout Europe. 

Naturally the Reich is taking the 
lead, arranging programs that turn 
the Games (apart from 
their athletic angle) into 
a world festival of art 
and poetry, music and 
drama, dance and beauty, 
science and progress in 
every field, folk festivals, 
frolic and entertainment. And al]l have 
been so timed as not to interfere with 
the Games proper. 

This year’s program of entertain- 
ment is so comprehensive in scope 
and so varied in its features that even 
in this classic land of art and festivals 
nothing like it ever before has been 
offered to the visitor. 

In Berlin alone international con- 





and other exports. 
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XI 


OLYMPIC 
GAMES 


AUGUST I-16* fF 
BERLIN + 


GERMANY 


@ Olympic Year is the World's Festive Year in Germany. The XIth Olympic Games are 
centered in a grand programme of exciting attractions: The Bayreuth Wagner Festival Plays, 
the Munich Opera Festivals, International Olympic Art Exhibitions, brilliant theatricals, inter- 
esting expositions and conventions. German genius for organization has timed these events 
so that you can enjoy them during a glorious vacation in Germany. In addition: Scenic 








grandeur and natural beauty ... famous health resorts ... romantic castles ... picturesque 
folk festivals ... medieval towns .. . cosmopolitan cities ... the Rhine. Modern travel comfort 
and the traditional hospitality of the land of Wanderlust and Gemutlichkeit, Railroad fares 
reduced 60% and Registered Travel Marks at low rates. Write for booklet 38. 


GERMAN RAILROADS INFORMATION OFFICE 


665 Fifth Avenue at 53rd Street, New York 








German Tourist Information Office 


ANCIENT 


A style in home building more than 1000 years old in 
the Kernbach Valley in Germany’s famous Black Forest. 


German Railroad Information Office 


al 


er 
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Oxen claim the right of way in picturesque Bamberg. 
Here, as is perfectly obvious, cleanliness is a habit. 
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gresses, theaters, music, art, and the 
lighter forms of entertainment will 
offer well balanced diversion for the 
sport enthusiast. 

In all other parts of the country, 
well—as an example, one can attend 
the Wagner opera cycle at Bayreuth 
immediately before or after the 
Games as your summer’s itinerary 
may dictate. 


For Olympic Enthusiasts 


|= German capital opens its Olym- 
pic season as early as the middle 
of May with the German Beethoven 
Festival which will last until the mid- 
dle of June. This will be followed 
by festival performances through 
early July; these to be succeeded by 
castle concerts and serenades in the 
White Hall and the Schlueter Court 
of the Berlin Palace and the castles 
of Charlottenburg and Monbijou. 
From July 15 to August 3 interna- 
tional dance festivals and competi- 
tions will be held on the Volksbuehne 
and at the State Opera House, ending 
in the presentation of the winning 
groups in the House of German 
Sports on August 3. : 
During the week immediately pre- 


ceding the Games, German military 


bands will offer string concerts in the 
Dietrich-Eckart open-air stage in the 
Reich Sport Field, the magnificent 
scene of the Olympic Games proper. 

While the Games are in progress 
dances, festivals, and opera perform- 
ances will be presented on the open- 
air stage; and from August 9 to 16 
Haendel’s “Herakles”, concerts, and 
choral performances will be arranged 
by the Reich Music Chamber. 

With the foregoing a sketchy idea 
of what is planned for and around 
Berlin, a little delving into the de- 
lights of the Rhineland, the Black 
Forest, Bavarian Alps, the Hartz and 
Giants mountains, and some of the 
world’s outstanding watering places, 
wouldn’t do any harm. 

This Olympic year is also Bayreuth 
year, and to accommodate visitors to 
the Games presentations of Lohen- 
grin, Parsifal and the Ring are sched- 
uled-from July 19 to 27 and from 
August 18 to 25. 

Munich is providing weeks of 
music, drama and art expositions, in 
which the festival weeks of the Bava- 
rian State Theater—Wagner, Mozart 
and Strauss music—plays by Shake- 
speare and other noted dramatists, 
and open-air performances are the 
outstanding features. 

Duesseldorf is holding its great 
“Art Exposition 1936” throughout the 
summer. 

In Frankfort, festival weeks of con- 
temporary and classic opera, drama 
(“Faust”, Schiller plays, and others), 
art expositions and concerts begin in 











June and last to the end of August. 

Heidelberg commemorates the 550th 
anniversary of its famous Univer- 
sity with a summer of music and 
theater festivals, including the “Reich 
Festival Weeks” in July and August, 
and an exposition “550 Years Heidel- 
berg in German Intellectual Life” and 
International University Teachers’ 
Congress. 

The old university city of Marburg 
also has an anniversary, the 700th 
birthday of the town, which will be 
celebrated with weeks of festivals in 
the castle park theater. 

Famous Neuschwanstein Castle in 
the Bavarian Alps will delight its 
visitors with a series of Richard Wag- 
ner concerts in July and August. 


A Year of Festivals 


ADEN-BaDEN has its festival week 

of international races, balls, con- 
certs, theater, opera, fireworks and 
other events from August 23 to 30, 
and provides concerts of the Berlin 
Philharmonic, a fashion show and a 
dance tournament in May, and a 
chain of music and theater events 
and social activities throughout the 
summer. In September there will be 
golf tournaments and an international 
professional dancing tournament. 

A festival week of young poets and 
composers is the attraction to Braun- 
schweig (Brunswick) during the 
week from June 21 to 27. 

And so it goes all over the country. 

Then there are those world famous, 
picturesque folk-and-history plays in 
almost every one of Germany’s un- 
told medieval towns, in which the 
entire population, dressed in costumes 
of centuries ago, are the actors and 
the whole town is the inimitable stage 
setting. 

Everywhere are the spontaneous 
“Feste”, for which the natives in col- 
orful dress gather to celebrate in the 
customs of their ancestors of cen- 
turies ago, most of which have had 
their origin in the days of the Ger- 
manic tribes, long before the Chris- 
tian Era. 

The “Meistertrunk” of Rothenberg, 
in which this most perfect gem in 
Europe’s diadem of medieval cities 
re-enacts the great events of its his- 
tory in the Thirty Years War; Din- 
kelsbuehl with its famous “Kinder- 
zeche”; Landshut with its “Princely 
Wedding of 1475”; the fascinating 
history play of Marienburg in East 
Prussia; “Schuetzenfeste”, market 
fairs, costume festivals in every town 
and hamlet—it would take pages to 
list only those which in the course of 
many years have become well known 
to American tourists, who visit them 
again and again. 

Later in the year, harvesting and 
vintners’ festivals add color and 





thrills to travelers in Germany that 
are hard to describe. 


REMENDOUSLY impressive are the 
festivals of the New Germany, the 
honor days of the city worker and 
the peasant, foremost among them the 
“Bauerntag” (Peasants’ Day) on 
the Bueckeberg, the “Erntedankfest” 
(National Thanksgiving) on _ the 
Bueckeberg near historic Hamelin, 
the day of German Work, and the 
now famous National Socialist Party 
Convention in Nuremberg. 

More numerous .than usual, due to 
the influx of visitors from all coun- 
tries to the Olympic Games, will be 
the international congresses, meet- 
ings, fairs and expositions in Germany 
this year. 

In Berlin, the International Munic- 
ipal Congress will be attended from 
June 7 to 13 by 1,500 city officials 
from 45 countries. Meetings of this 
congress will also be held in Munich. 

The German Radio Exposition 1936 
is also in Berlin, August 28 to Sep- 
tember 6. An International Congress 
of Film Amateurs is to be held in 
Berlin July 24 to 30. 

Other important international gath- 
erings are the World Economic So- 
ciety Congress in Duesseldorff May 21 
to 25 and, in the same city, the Inter- 
national Iron Foundries Congress 


September 15 to October 7, and an 
exposition “Film and Photo” May 16 
to July 7. 

The National German Garden 
Show, attended by many visitors from 
foreign countries, begins in Dresden 
on April 24 and lasts through October 
11. The German Flower Show will be 
held in the exposition grounds at the 
Radio Tower in Berlin during the 
summer months. 

An exposition “German Advertis- 
ing”, this year from August 29 to 
September 13 in Dresden, is always 
visited by advertising experts from 
many parts of the world, particularly 
since the World Advertising Congress 
was held in Berlin a few years ago. 

A large number of participants 
from the United States and Canada 
will attend the World Poultry Con- 
gress in Leipzig, July 24 to August 2, 
in connection with which a Poultry 
Show will be held in two of the large 
exposition halls on the Leipzig Fair 
Grounds. The Congress itself takes 
place in the famous Leipzig Library. 

Most famous among the commercial 
fairs are those at Leipzig, where the 
Spring Fair has just been ’held and 
the Fall Fair will take place August 
30 to September 3. 

While the world’s interest is con- 
centrated on the Olympic Games in 
Berlin and Kiel, many other impor- 
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Unposed “Candid Camera’ photographs 
taken in mid-ocean 
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ANTWERP 


The Heart of the Continent 


This summer, the Olympics get the call...and the modern 
crowd of smart travelers are sailing ‘‘one class run- 
of-the-ship”’ on the Red Star or Arnold Bernstein Lines. 


They will dock at Antwerp—convenient threshold 
to Europe —within easy distance by motor, rail and 
plane of the capitals and vacation spots of the Con- 
tinent. Cuisine, service, accommodations and unre- 
stricted privileges will make their ten glorious days 
at sea the most enjoyable and economical holiday 
of their lives. Why don't you sail this modern, 
democratic way? Write for booklet NS for full details. 


ROUND TRIP—ANTWERP 


ARNOLD BERNSTEIN LINE LO/ 


SOUTHAMPTON—ANTWERP 


°226 


RED STAR LINE 


TOURIST CLASS IS TOP 


BRING YOUR CAR rouno trp’ LOD 


SEE YOUR LOCAL STEAMSHIP AGENT OR THE 






THE MODERN ONE-CLASS FLEET ° 
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17 BATTERY PLACE, NEW YORK CITY 








JOIN 
THE 
WORLD’S 
PARADE 


TO 

Where prince and peasant for a thousand years 
have made festivity a habit. White peaks of 
Tyrol, Carinthia’s smiling lakes, the Danube of 
melody and saga... trans-glacial Glockner 
Road... festive Salzburg, Linz of Bruckner 
fame, gay, imperial Vienna, quaint costumes, 
art, opera, all sports, that “gemuetlich”’ grace 
..» You will find this Europe’s most inexpen- 
sive country. It’s overnight from all ports. 

WRITE FOR SPECIAL 
ITINERARIES WITH 


RATES, FARES, RE- 
DUCTIONS. 


Special booklets. 
LIBERAL REDUCTIONS, 
RAILWAYS UP TO 60% 
Consult your travel agent 
today or inquire of: 
AUSTRIAN STATE TOURIST DEPT. 
Dept.RR, 630 Fifth Avenue, New York. ClIrcle 6-3667 





Major Festivals 
Vienna—June 7-21 
Bruckner at Linz—July 

18-21 
Salzburg—July 25-Au- 

gust 31 
Passion Plays at Their- 

see—Sundays, May 

to September 














tant international sport events will 
have their usual attraction. 

The German Derby will be run in 
Hamburg June 28. 

International Horse Races at Hoppe- 
garten and Karlshorst, the race tracks 
of Berlin, are held from June to No- 
vember. Berlin has also the Fifth 
World Bowling Tournament, in con- 
nection with the fiftieth anniversary 
of the German Bowling Association 
and world championships. 

In Aachen (Aix-la-Chapelle) the 
XIIth International Riding, Driving 
and Jumping Tournament will be 
held June 1 to 10. 

Baden-Baden has its International 
Horse Races, with the International 
Grand Prize of Baden, late in August. 


uNnIcH celebrates the 500th anni- 
versary of horse racing in the 
city from July 12 to 26 with a num- 


ber of expositions—“The Sportsmans 
Home”, “The Horse in the Arts”, 
“Thoroughbreds”—and with horse 
races for “The Brown Ribbon of 
Germany”. ae 

There are golf and tennis tourna- 
ments, automobile, motorcycle and 
horse races, water sports, and avia- 
tion meets and contests throughout 
the summer in all parts of Germany, 
particularly in the large cities and 
the many famous health resorts. 

A demonstration of glider flying, in 
which several countries will take part | 
in Berlin during the period of the 
Olympic Games, already is attracting 
much interest. 

And just to give you a little peace 
of mind on another monetary prob- 
lem, the Reich Government has au- 
thorized a special “Travel” mark, 
whereby visitors will be assured of a 
stable rate of exchange. 


NEARBY VACATIONLANDS 


AUSTRIA—BELGIUM—FRANCE—HUNGARY—HOLLAND—SWITZERLAND 


| penomn Germany are such famous 
vacationlands as Belgium, France, 
Switzerland, Austria, Hungary, Hol- 
land, and the Scandinavian coun- 
tries; and what better opportunity 
than now? 








Intrigues . . . you can’t escape its call 


the very name intrigues you! It 
spells charm set upon a back- 
ground of scope and grandeur! 
“The playground of the world” 
is within easy distance of all 
Europe. Railroad fares have been 
reduced up to 45% throughout 
the entire year to American visi- 
tors staying in Switzerland 6 or 


Write for our beautiful Free 
album of Swiss Scenes—~ 


Ask for Packet RR-1 more days. 


SWISS FEDERAL RAILROADS - 475 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


The Geographical Center 
of European Travel. 


if 
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Switzerland, for instance, has more 
than its Alps to offer. 

What do you know of Schwyz?— 
let’s ask. Well... 

Of the three little mountain states 
—Uri, Schwyz and Unterwalden— 
which pronounced their independence 
in the “Ewiger Bund”, or perpetual 
pact, on August 1, 1291, Schwyz ever 
since has remained the heart of 
Switzerland. 

It has given the Confederation its 
name (Schweiz) and its coat-of-arms 
with a change only in the shape and 
placing of the cross. 

It is said that the original flag of 
Schwyz was entirely red, and the 
little white cross which now appears 
in the upper right corner was a dis- 
tinction bestowed on the Schwyzers 
after a campaign at Besancon. 

The Swiss federal flag displays its 
cross in a larger form in the center 
of the red field; and this same ar- 
rangement, but with the colors re- 
versed, was adopted as a compliment | 
to Switzerland by the International 
Red Cross Society which came into 
being in Geneva on August 22, 1864. 

A delightful patrician atmosphere 
prevails today in the little town of 
Schwyz, which is impressively located 
at the base and on the slopes of the | 
twin peaks of the Mythen. Here one 
encounters a “Herrengasse”, a Freie 
Reichsgasse, and along these and 
other less pretentiously named thor- 
oughfares stand fine old patrician 
residences. 

High walls, towers, and gables are 
some of the visible marks of distinc- 


tion, and through handsome wrought- 


iron gates one gets glimpses of the 











Hungarian Official Travel Information Bureau 
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BUDAPEST Looking down upon the beautiful blue Danube, Europe’s most romantic river. Budapest 
is really two cities, linked by splendid bridges. Pre-war gayety persists, to attract tourists. 


attractive gardens in which they Thus, in a beautiful framework of 
stand. trees in the Schmidgasse, which leads 
All these residences were built to nearby Brunnen on Lake Lucerne, 
after the great fire of 1642, among beckons the Reding von Biberegg 
them being the Reding houses, homes’ residence. Higher up in the town, 
of branches of one of the most illus- like a fortress, rises the Ital Reding 
trious families of Schwyz, whose domain. 
name appears forty-five times in the Spacious, sloping Rathaus Square, 
annals of the state’s chief magistrates. however, is. the beauty spot of 


NORTH CAPE & RUSSIA 


45 DAYS+ 424 JUNE 29 


SS. Riltodam 


A voyage of thrilling exploration among the 
wonders of the Far North. Sail under the 
Midnight Sun. See the bubbling hot springs 
of Iceland. Creeping glaciers of Norway. 
Fjords that cut through mile-high moun- 
tains. Extra features—visits to Scotland 
and Holland. 

A Holland-America Line Cruise is always 
its own assurance of congenial fellow travelers 
— excellent cuisine and well-planned enter- 
tainment. Rates $495 and up. For details 
see your local travel agent or 


By Fritz Henle, a Ratepees: Picture anewee HOLLAND-AMERICA LINE 
RH INE Beer for two on the veranda of a café overlooking the his- 29 Broadwa New York Cit 
toric Rhine. Another unforgettable day of an overseas jaunt. y y 
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Measure your calendar in hours not days! Bermuda’s one Rapin Pv yg Be 
balmy Juneland is only forty hours from ice and snow. two main facades of wi — “oat 
ingly adorned with frescoes from 
Swiss history. 

To the north of the quadrangle 
stands the lofty church of St. Martin, 
behind which are two _ interesting 
chapels, “Heiligkreuz” and “Kerche]”, 
Kerchel is reminiscent of the days 
. : when the Schwyzers were tempora- 
Le New Princess Bermuda’s largest hotel has been rily excommunicated by the Pope and 


condueted under the same man- | ¢ hidden to celebrate divine i 
agement for over forty years, where the same delightful and friendly hospitality on Schwyz ground. Serva 














for comfort and recreation is extended. The charm of the Princess pool together : ‘ 
‘ . cepa : 2 ‘i They shrewdly overcame this edict 
with the sunshine on the sands of this intimately exclusive beach is a daily tonic , ee : : 
Sig : : by holding religious meetings in the 
throughout the winter. Invest now in a few weeks of health and enjoyment. 
Booklet te schedul d inf ti ill be gladly f. ded t ee Seer ee ane 
ooklet, rate schedule, and information will be gladly forwarded upon reques oe : 
to the new Princess Hotel, Bermuda, or any authorized Travel Bureau. A three-stoned tower behind the 
Rathaus, known as the “Archiv”, 





houses some of the most sacred Swiss 
documents, including the priceless 
R ; ‘ : P original deed of confederation be- 
evolutions cropping up everywhere—history repeats itself— tween Schwyz, Uri, and Unterwalden 

> ? a 


HANDBOOK OF REVOLUTIONS It is written in Latin and bears the 
date of August 1, 1291. 
By Roger Shaw History—romance—Switzerland. 
* * * 


presents a fascinating resume of the important revolutions of history—from the legendary days 
of the Amazons down to present day America. Twenty compact chapters cover the revolu- 


tionary eras of world history. R e H 
“I READ Handbook of Revolutions at a [~ omantic ungary 


sitting with astonishment that any man could REVIEW OF REVIEWS CORP. RR 4-86 
put so much by so small — Also, — ate ere ene i pts : N ow LET’s take Hungary in our 
any man could interpret history so rapidly end me a copy of Handbo evolutions, : re 9 as 
and racily. At some very colloquial com- enclose $1. stride . +. it is only a day s ride 
ment on ancient affairs, I laughed aloud. A ; by train from the scene of the Olym- 
really remarkable achievement!” eer d 1 f h b | 
ics; ana on a Tew nours ane, 
CHANNING POLLOCK saat ind .* 
| POE PEER CLER EEC ETT CREED TT Or, if you ve taken your car along 





(sensible thing to do) the trip is 
beautiful and interesting—the roads 
excellent. 

Between August 14 and 20 Hun- 
gary celebrates the memory of her 


first king, St. Stephen, and elaborate 
a ; festivals are being arranged through- 
out the country. 

Yt Kaleidoscopic traditional proces- 
sions, pageants, a dignified celebration 
R - of a thousand-year-old kingdom offer 
its setting unforgettable pictures of what Hun- 

gary can be at her best. R 
St. Stephen’s Week is by no means ie ” 
the only time to visit Hungary. Any PEs 


year, from May to October especially, 



































she decks herself out to attract the 9 
visitor with special events, fairs, fes- a 
tivals, outdoor concerts, and so forth. a. 
Budapest, that gay and superbly peat 
, gol) te ; beautiful capital, naturally claims the th P 
Beautiful as is its setting... the SHERRY- spotlight. e ci 
NETHERLAND is even more favorably known Favorable exchange rates, up-to- and ¢§ 
for its comfort, convenience and the excellence date hotels in all price-ranges, and Yet 
of its service the world-famed Hungarian hospital- a 
: ity are among the reasons this de- a 

Suies of 1 to 5 rooms, each with large serving partment suggests adding Hungary mi 
pantry, by the day, week, month or longer. to your list of “must see” this ri t 
Or summer. _~ 
She — a © it 
Scandinavia’s Proud Visby | ac’ 
SHERRY- NETHERLAND candinavia’s Proud Visby | sivai ¢ 
Facing the Park F rom Hungary let’s take a hop, skip, i 
Fifth Avenue at 59th * New York and jump up north to Scandinavia | 947 F 
—where Sweden, Norway, Denmark, dinnén. 
and Finland are proving by numbers Cathed 

: of visitors each year that popularity 
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Hungarian Official Travel Information Bureau 


HUNGARIAN 


isa word fully enjoyed up there. 

Back in the days of the Hanseatic 
League, Visby, capital of the Island 
of Gotland in the Baltic Sea, was a 
proud town. 

Member of the league, its harbor 
was filled with ships from the seven 
seas and its inhabitants grew rich and 
prosperous. But a cruel fate overtook 
the city, for vandals laid siege to it 
and sacked it, leaving only a mass of 
tuins in their wake. 

Yet these ruins today have brought 
fame—and in a small manner wealth 
—to Visby. Each year countless vis- 
itors travel from far and wide to visit 
the old city and its historic ruins. 

In recent years the town has added 
fo its attraction with the pageant of 
Petrus de Dacia, which bids fair to 
tival Oberammergau. 

The sincerity. and beauty of the 
bageant (scheduled for July 22, 23, 
4 and 25, and August 13, 14 and 15), 
enacted amid the ruins of St. Nicolai 
Cathedral, is a moving and reverent 





Colorful Old World costumes and folk dances hold a. 
charm for the traveler that heightens in retrospect. 





spectacle—so much so that it has be- 
come a definite part of Visby’s al- 
ready extremely colorful history and 
well worth traveling miles to see. 

A picturesque prelude to the drama 
is the town decorations commemorat- 
ing the principal character of the 
play. These, and the architecture of 
the city, with its prim little houses 
on narrow cobbled streets dwarfed 
by roofless cathedral ruins, form an 
appropriate setting for a medieval 
pageant. 

Another “must see”. 


On Into Austria 


EW LANDS offer within such limited 
geographical confines the attractions 
with which Austria tempts the wan- 








derer. So let’s hie ourselves south 
again to the ice-capped Tyrolean 
ranges and the High Tauern, the 
flowery dorfs of the Wachau, and the 


resorts of lake-scattered Carinthia. 





Here charm prevails . . . colorful 
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Tour Europe... See the 


OLYMPIC GAMES 


with such famous coaches as 


“JIMMY” CROWLEY 
“POP” WARNER 


... or any of the other 23 outstanding leaders 
in the athletic and sports world who are con- 
ducting Cunard White Star’s special Tours 
to the Olympic Games . . . including also 
Ossie Solem, Nobe Kizer, Gus Dorais, Charlie 
Caldwell, Mal Stevens! Get the booklet de- 
scribing these tours . . . 20 itineraries ranging 
from 27 to 59 days in length, each offering a 
good part of Europe in addition to Berlin, 
and each providing all expenses even to re- 
served seats at the Track and Field Events 
. .. rates as low as $335! Sailings from July 2 
to 23, in many famous ships including the 
new superliner “Queen Mary”. Ask your 
local agent or the nearest office of Cunard 
White Star . . . or write for it now: 25 
Broadway and 638 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


The choice of Champions 
for 96 years— 


CUNARD WHITE STAR 











avorite ROUTES 


tMEXxICO 


To get the utmost pleasure from every min- 
ute of your Mexican Adventure, we suggest 
you come one route and return another: 
1 Easterners may come via LAREDO, San 
* Luis Potosi and Queretaro, returning via old 
Guanajuato and El Paso, or vice versa. 
9 Westerners like to come via NOGALES, 
° returning via EL PASO or LAREDO... or 
to reverse this procedure. 
3 Middle-westerners often come by EL PASO, 
° returning by Laredo, or the opposite. 


Far From TOURIST THRONGS 
Remember, the Mexico you'll enjoy most, the real Mexico, is 
far from auto roads and tourist throngs, but is overnight by 
rail from Mexico City. Ask your travel agent to include side- 
trips to lovely Uruapan, Lake Patzcuaro, thrilling Oazaca, 
verdant Jalapa, etc., etc. He will gladly make reservations for 
you. Write for new folder 43. 

NATIONAL RAILWAYS of MEXICO 


Alamo National Building San Antonio, Texas 
cents in stamps or coin for beau- 


Send ten 
tiful 7-Color Pictorial Map of Meszico. 
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HOTEL 


ATLANTIC City 
Directly on the Boardwalk 


Favorite Spring setting for family 
gatherings. Gorgeous floral dis- 
play during Easter holiday period. 
Delightful musical program. 


Spacious guest rooms overlooking 
Boardwalk, beach and 
Garden Terrace—sun decks—sea 
water baths—appealing cuisine— 
children's rates and features. 

Golf. Riding. Roller Chairing. 
Cards, Concerts and Dancing. 


American and European Plans 


Three Blocks from Auditorium 
and Union Station 


sea-— 


WALTER J. BUZBY, INC. 
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costumes, picturesque inns, riotous 
peasant fetes, an active yet idyllic life 
outdoors, heady wine, gay dalliance, 
song and festivity—Austria. 

Her calendar of events this year 
is gay and crowded, and with liberal 
concessions to visitors. 

The Danube still holds sway as the 
world’s most romantic river and the 
most romantic stretch of country it 
traverses lies between German Pas- 
sau and Vienna. 








ANNOUNCING A 1936 REVISED EDITION 


OUTILINIE OF 
GOVERNMENTS 


The last edition has been entirely sold out. The demand 
for a new edition has been so great that the author has 
thoroughly revised the book, bringing it up to the minute. 


NEVER WAS there a book on government so brisk and amusing, so crammed 
with pertinent facts of timely interest and value. Never was provided an easier, 
more interesting way for you to add to your knowledge of world affairs; to 
improve your conversation; to help children with their studies. It is a sur- 
economics and _ personalities, 
written; a reference book of the unusual kind. 


prising fusion of history, 


INTRODUCTORY chapters make clear how the League of Nations, the World 
Court, the Hague Court of Arbitration, The Third International, The Pan 
American Union and the British Commonwealth of Nations function, and round 
out this brisk and amusing book on ihe present affairs of the world. 
the author writes about 70 different countries. 


NEW YORK TIMES 
“The work possesses such possibilities of usefulness that 
almost any reader will be glad to have it constantly at his 


civics, 


elbow.” 


Extracts from 
a few reviews 
of the 
first edition 


INDIANAPOLIS TIMES 


“Mr. Shaw has done a marvelous piece of work in putting 
together the fundamental features of each country into as 
few words as possible.” 


DAVID S. MUZZEY 
“It performs a real service for the educated lay reader, who 
is baffled by the conflicting theories of Government.” 
DALLAS MORNING NEWS 


“The book, in simple, clear-cut, phrase, presents a discus- 
sion clear enough for schoolboy reading.” 





i 


Qn, | =n ace Parke 


NEW YORK 


One of New York's nicest hotels, 

serving a clientele of refi t 

Convenient location, overlook- 
ing private park. 











Single Rooms from $2 Daily 
Attractive weekly rates 


HOTEL PARKSIDE 


20th Street and Irving Place — 
UNDER KNOTT MANAGEMENT i 








By ROGER SHAW 


popularly 


In all, 





$1.00 AT BOOKSTORES OR WILL BE MAILED UPON RECEIPT OF PRICE 





REVIEW OF REVIEWS CORPORATION 
233 Fourth Ave., New York 
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If you are passing that way about 
July 18 why not stop at Linz and 
hear the Vienna Philharmonic play 
Bruckner in St. Florian’s pink marble 
hall? Or watch the gorgeous gold 
head-dresses of Upper Austria pass 
beneath the Renaissance portals of 
the Landhaus, and sip some potent 
Wachau wine in some tiny wine 
stuberl tucked down a. tortuous 
Gothic street? 

From July 25 to August 31 Salz- 
burg, queen of festival towns, again 
will play host to those who marvel 
at the grandeurs which the prince- 
bishops created and Mozart loved; to 
those who would hear Toscanini, 
Walter, and Weingartner evoke the 
strains of the immortals with the help 
of the Vienna Philharmonic of the 
Vienna State Opera; to those who 
would watch the pageantry of “Faust” 
and “Everyman”. 

The “Christus” of Thiersee, given 
each Sunday from May to September, 
is a medieval passion-play in a set- 
ting that has changed little with the 
centuries. 

Austria is proud of her network of 
mountain auto highways—and right- 
ly so. 

An example is the Gross-Glockner 
trans-glacial road, which for all its 
ease of ascent and splendid construc- 
tion rises more than 10,000 feet. Its 
southern end leads into Carinthia, 
whose lakes and castles are popular 
among those who incline to social 
activities, bathing, golf, tennis. Carin- 
thia, Tyrol, Salzkammergut, and Sem- 
mering (the haunt of the Balkan 


‘kings) all boast excellent and sport 


golf courses. 
Badgastein is the most famed of the 
Austrian spa, which are varied and 


German Railroads Information Office 














A Sunday morning chat at the well 
in Garmisch-Partenkirchen, where 
the winter Olympics were 








well 
here 


held. 


pumerous. Badgerstein, Baden-bei- 
Wien, Semmering, and Salzburg all 
have casinos whereat one may tempt 
one’s luck. 

Whatever your taste in sport, art 
or vacation you can write your own 
ticket in Austria. 


Getting There 
Is Up to You 


And now how about getting all 
over the Continent as prescribed? 

All major steamship and railroad 
companies are making special ar- 
rangements and offering special in- 
ducements in the way of round-trip 
fares. At your disposal are such fa- 
mous liners as Bremen and Europa 
(Hapag-Lloyd), Queen Mary, Aqui- 
tania, Berengaria (Cunard White 
Star), Kungsholm and Gripsholm 


German Tourist Information Office 


(Swedish-American), Normandie and 
Ile de France (French), Manhattan 
and Washington (United States), 
Statendam (Holland-America), to 
mention a few. 

Incidentally, we’re all for taking a 
car along, and in this respect the 
Arnold Bernstein-Red Star Lines 
have instituted a regular weekly 10- 
cents-a-mile all-expense tour, the 
all-expense business including trans- 
portation for you and the car, rooms, 
meals, garage, fuel, insurance and 
international automobile passport. 

They’re very proud of their new- 
fangled and patented gangway where- 
on you drive right aboard as into a 
garage—no hoisting, no crating, no 
straining, no red tape. 

So there you are—yours is the 
choice. Only hurry about it, because 
bookings are going like hot cakes. 

—RAMBLER. 


A scene in southern Germany, the foothills of the Alps. 
Nearby is Munich, famous for its cathedral and its beer. 
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... that’s what the Indians 
called this sublime, glacier-covered 
peak that dominates the landscape 
for 100 miles in every direction. 


See it this summer in Rainier National 
Park and thrill to the innumerable 
other beauties and wonders of the 
great Pacific Northwest. You can go 
or return by way of California and 
en route pay a never-to-be-forgotten 
visit to Colorado, Yellowstone or the 
Utah Wonderlands of Zion-Bryce- 
Grand Canyon National Parks. 


Union Pacific offers low fares and 
splendid transportation in comfort- 
able, air-conditioned trains to all the 
West, including the famous 


STREAMLINER—City of Portland 


Only 39% hours en route (one full 
business day) between Chicago and 
Portland, Oregon. Unique privacy of 
Pullman accommodations. De luxe 
coaches serving low cost meals. Six 
“sailings” every month in each direc- 
tion. NO EXTRA FARE. 


Write today for information about 
thrilling vacations in the Union 


Pacific West. 


W. S. Basinger, Passenger Traffic Manager 
Room 342, Union Pacific Railroad 
Omaha, Nebraska 


Please send me information about 


| D Also tell me about Escorted, All-Expense Tours. | 











THE LITERARY LANDSCAPE 


BY HERSCHEL BRICKELL 


We have a presidential campaign on our hands, a Townsend threat, 


and economic problems yet unsolved. 
on, while fiction and crime thrive. 


BEFoRE ME is a whole row of books 
all bearing upon some American 
problem, either temporary or perma- 
nent. If writing will save us, we are 
certainly in no danger. 

As the presidential campaign warms 
up, the presses begin to pour out 
books for and against the New Deal, 
and there will be many more of this 
kind between now and the time the 
ballots are cast. The largest seller to 
date is James M. Warburg’s “Hell- 
Bent for Election” (Doubleday, Do- 
ran), which is a frontal attack on 
President Roosevelt and his policies, 
and which is being distributed in 
quantities as Republican propaganda. 


Campaign Books 


Others in the same general classifi- 
cation include Frank R. Kent’s 
“Without Grease” (Morrow, $2.50), a 
survey of the scene from 1934 to the 
present, by ihe hard-hitting author 
of “Without Gloves” and “Political 
Behavior”. Mr. Kent pulls no punches 
in his attack on the New Deal and 
all—or nearly all—its works. There 
is also James C. Young’s “Roosevelt 
Revealed: The New Deal, It’s Prom- 
ises and Performances” (Farrar and 
Rinehart, $2.50), a survey of the 
Roosevelt regime from its beginning 
down to day before yesterday, made 
by a lifelong Democrat. He doesn’t 
seem to feel any too confident of the 
future, if one may judge from a con- 
cluding remark in which he says that 
Roosevelt was once called the Keren- 
sky of the American revolution, but 
may turn out to be the Mirabeau. He 
is alarmed, he says, because the 
President is “trying to blend the fire 
of radicalism with the oil of con- 
servatism”. 

A third book in the field is Charles 
P Taft’s small volume, “You and I 
and Roosevelt” (Farrar and Rine- 
hart, $1), in which a Republican at- 


tempts a calm analysis of the situa- 
tion and without resorting to any 
abuse or unfair tactics tries to fur- 
nish the material from which an in- 
telligent voter might hope to make 
up his mind. His summary of the 
situation is: “If the Republicans can 
keep the reactionaries down, and if 
Roosevelt continues to mishandle re- 
lief, the Republicans will win. Other- 
wise not”. 

In the cultural field, Charles Wil- 
liam Dabney has made a valuable 





Have You Read? 


The Autobiography of Michel de 
Montaigne by Marvin Lowenthal 
(Houghton Mifflin, $3.50). A self- 
portrait of a wise man, cunningly 
put together by one of his con- 
temporary admirers. 


Farewell to Revolution by Everett 
Dean Martin (Norton, $3). A lib- 
eral explains that present-day rev- 
olutions are exactly the reverse in 
their effects from those of the re- 
cent past. 


Joseph and His Brothers and 
Young Joseph by Thomas Mann 
(Knopf, $2.50 each). Parts One 
and Two of a great poetic trilogy 
in which is summed up the whole 
history of mankind by the great- 
est living novelist. 


Sex and Temperament in Three 
Primitive Societies by Margaret 
Mead (Morrow, $3). An anthro- 
pologist’s thought-provoking ad- 
ventures with upsetting conclu- 
sions about men and women. 


Barren Ground by Ellen Glasgow 
(Modern Library, 95 cents). A 
new edition, with an introduction 
by the author, of her own favor- 
ite novel. 
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World War memories linger 
It’s all in the very new books. 


contribution by his “Universal Edu- 
cation in the South”, Volume I. Pub- 
lished by the University of North 
Carolina Press at $3.75, a great col- 
lege president-emeritus takes up 
southern struggles, from brilliant be- 
ginnings by Jefferson and his allies 
down to 1900. Dr. Dabney is highly 
qualified for this important task, and 
his thoroughly documented work is a 
contribution to the substantial, pro- 
gressive history of America. State by 
state, institution by institution, the 
author proceeds with surety and en- 
grossing interest. 


On Townsend 


Readers of this magazine who care 
to pursue the arguments for and 
against the Townsend Plan any fur- 
ther, and the number of letters pro- 
voked by Donald Richberg’s excel- 
lent article on the subject proved the 
amount of interest there is in the 
matter, also the amount of emotion 
involved, will find two small books 
useful. One is Morgan J. Dorman’s 
“Age Before Booty” (Putnam, $1), 
which carries an introduction and an 
official blessing from Dr. Townsend 
himself, and which is a sort of official 
statement of what the plan is and 
how it can be made to change the 
world. The other is Nicholas Roose- 
velt’s “The Townsend Plan: Taxing 
for Sixty” (Doubleday, Doran, 50 
cents), in which Mr. Roosevelt at- 
tempts to prove that the plan is both 
impracticable and undesirable. 

There is also a paragraph in the 
book by Mr. Taft, mentioned above, 
which so fully expresses my own 
feelings in the matter that I quote it 
here in toto: 

“All I care to say about the Town- 
sendites is that they are perpetrating 
the cruelest hoax on old age in his- 
tory. They propose to pay to the ll 
million people over sixty a sum which 
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must total at least 27 billion dollars 
every single year. When that is de- 
ducted from the total national income 
to which I have referred above, giv- 
ing to each oldster $2,400, it leaves an 
amount which is utterly inadequate 
to pay the wage-earners who receive 
nearly half the national income. To 
be exact, it leaves for all those under 
60 only $200 a year income in 1934, 
or about $600 per family a year. It 
levies a gigantic sales tax on every- 
thing people buy, which the chair- 
man of the United States Central 
Statistical Board has estimated at 12% 
in 1929 and 26% in 1934. The wealthy 
do not pay in proportion to their 
means at all and the burden falls on 
those least able to bear it, the very 
wage-earners themselves.” 

Mr. Taft’s figures will be disputed, 
1 have no doubt, and indeed there 
are many complicated economic as- 
pects of the plan into which Mr. Dor- 
man goes with a good deal of care, 
although I did not myself find him 
convincing. It may be as well to re- 
peat here that the mere fact of the 
large numerical support of the plan 
means nothing so far as its practica- 
bility is concerned. We live in an 
age of panaceas, and while those of 
us who remain skeptical are fre- 
quently roundly damned for our 
questioning attitude, we have the past 
on our side when we refuse to be- 
lieve in financial legerdemain as a 
solution for our economic problems. 


Wealth and the Wealthy 


Another group of books of recent 
publication touches upon far more 
lasting trends and difficulties, and the 
most important volume of the lot is 
Anna Rochester’s “Rulers of Amer- 
icas A Study of Finance Capital” 
(International Publishers, $3.50), 
which is a Marxist handling of the 
accumulation of wealth and power 
into the hands of a few banking and 
industrial dynasties such as the Mor- 
gans, the Rockefellers, and the Mel- 
lons. The information is not indeed 
exactly new, but it is strikingly pre- 
sented, and there is a long discussion 
of the close tie-up between political 
tule and financial domination. Some 
readers will object to the Marxist in- 
terpretation of the facts, but the facts 
themselves remain, and they are 
bound to have a profound influence 
upon the future course of history in 
this country. 

On the matter of concentration of 
wealth, for example, Miss Rochester 
Points out that 1% of the population 
owns 59% of the wealth, that 12% 
owns 33%; and that the remaining 
81% owns only 8%! She also quotes 
Brookings Institute figures on the 
Matter of income, and they are 
equally disturbing. 





They run like this: Some 6 million 
families, or 21% of the total, had in- 
comes of less than $1,000 in the year 
studied; 12 million families, or 71%, 
had incomes of less than $2,500, and 
only 2 million families, or 8%, had 
incomes above $5,000, while six hun- 
dred thousand families, or 2.3% of 
the total, had incomes above $10,000. 
The striking thing is, of course, that 
this tendency toward  concentra- 
tion continues unchecked, and Miss 
Rochester’s conclusion, inevitable from 
her premises, is that while the time 
is not yet ripe for a revolution, there 
can be no other outcome eventually. 

One of the results of this piling up 
of surplus wealth, more than anybody 
could possibly spend, has been the 
establishment of Foundations of vari- 
ous kinds, and these are carefully 
studied in Eduard C. Lindeman’s 
“Wealth and Culture” (Harcourt, 
Brace, $3), which is a book of much 
greater importance and significance 
than it appears at a glance. It is 
mainly statistical and therefore can- 
not have much interest for the gen- 
eral reader, but there are many strik- 
ing things in it. It will surprise most 
people,.I am sure, to discover what 
serious difficulties Mr. Lindeman had 
in getting information about the great 
Foundations; he was eight years at 
his task, and admits that it is no more 
than started even yet. The Founda- 











The Lost 


Generation 


MAXINE DAVIS 


The report on her tour of 10,000 
miles to investigate what the de- 
pression has done to the Youth ot 
America. $2.50 


Mi onogram 
G. B. STERN 


A new type of autobiography, each 
page filled with the distinctive 
personality, vibrant with the virile 
mentality of this noted author. $2.50 


eAerial Odyssey 


E. ALEXANDER 
POWELL 
His recent air tour of Central and 


South America is the subject of 
Mr. Powell’s latest book. $2.50 


THE MACMILLAN Co., 
60 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 
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For Home and Office Use 


New College 
Grammar 


By Mason Long, Associate Professor of English 
Literature, Pennsylvania State College. 








‘Keep this new book 


beside your dictionary 


Simple rules for overcoming com- 
mon difficulties in use of nouns. 
Correct use of pronouns. How to 
decide whether to use I, me; he, 
him; she, her; they, them; we, us; 
who, whom. 

When to use who, which or what. 
Special problems of articles the, 
a, an; a hotel, an honest boy. 
Troublesome adjectives such as 
eldest, oldest; last, latest; less, 
fewer; betier; all; this kind. 

Be, was, been. Lists of regular, 
irregular, and auxiliary verbs with 
illustrations of their use. : 
When to use shall and when will. 
Should, would. Lie, lay, lain, 
laid; drink, drank, drunk. : 
Expressing a supposition: “‘if this 
were true.” d 2 
The split. infinitive explained. 
Adverbs likely to give trouble: 
quite, already, but, little, all but, 
only, very, out. 

List of adverbs and adjectives 
that have same form, with simple 
rules for avoiding difficulty in 
their use: slow, better, early, far, 
best, etc. 

Correct use of at, by, from, of, 
for, to, in and other prepositions. 


530 Pages, Price $3.00 


Mail This Coupon» 
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‘THs practical volume will help you to understand and 

apply the principles that govern modern correct use of 
our language. It is not the collection of dry rules of our 
school-days but a live, interesting, simple explanation that 
will quickly clear up your difficulties. You are given 
authoritative information on the many usages that have 
grown up in recent years and are now accepted as correct. 


NEW COLLEGE GRAMMAR is designed for both 
reference and home-study purposes. You will find constant 
use for it in looking up points of usage about which you are 
uncertain. Or if you want to give yourself a thorough train- 
ing in grammar, you will find it ideal for systematic study. 


“A most helpful desk companion. “If you have ‘who and whom’ 


It meets every need and is all you trouble, or split infinitives merci- 
claim for it.’—Rev. W. R. Mem- lessly, this is the book for you.”— 
mert, Renovo, Pa. Omaha Bee-News. 


‘ 
| ete Senton 5 Days’ Approval pmeaay 
L The Ronald Press Company, 
— Dept. M124, 15 East 26th Street, New York. 
| Send me a copy of Long’s “New College Grammar.”’ Within 
five days after it is received, I will either return it or send $3. | 
i —plus a few cents for delivery—in full payment. (We pay de- 
1 livery charges on cash orders; same return privilege.) 4 
r INGO COTINOE DOMED ec oiicncc cc ce ccccewetce nd Vebbi ets es geueeuun | 
I Street Addreas.........ccccccccccccccccceccscccccsssecssscscecs j 
t CHa sidin oon ce 6dds Svadeccudeweeséeteecee ETT TET ETE LT 3 
O Employed by, ] 
or Reference... .... 0... eee ee eee see e et eens eens wees side-on 
1 POutside continental U. S. and Canada, $3.00 cash plus 25c for shipping. g 
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INFERIORITY 


COMPLEX 


is a “disturbance centre” in subcons- 
ciousness generating powerful negative 
impulses causing eclf-coneciousness 
lack of confidence, nervous manner 
isms, worry and timidity; lack of enter: Joy in Living 
prise, weakness of will, indecision, forgetfulness and 
lack of concentration—and which ‘has grown up with 
you from the forgotten past from influences outside 
your control. To struggle against these personality- 
weakening forces is in vain—REMOVE THEM 
ALTOGETHER by reconstructing within yourself 
—through Auto-Pyschology—a powerful positive 
subconscious mind to carry you forward—confident, 
vibrant, resourceful—to a happier, more successful life. 


MAIL COUPON FOR FREE BOOK 


| British institute of Practical Cavonoteay i 
i Dept. RR-46, Stamford, Con 
Please send me FREE BOOK on 
. ) | pAutor Psychology”’—""I CAN . - AND | 
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You can Regain Perfect Speech, if you 









Send today for beautifully illustrated book entitled 
“DON’T STAMMER,” which describes the Bogue 
Unit Method for the scientific correction of stam- 
mering and stuttering. Method successfully used at 
Bogue Institute for 35 years—since 1901. Endorsed 
by physicians. Full information concerning correc- 
tion of stammering sent free. Noobligation. Benjamin 
N. Bogue, Dept. 303, Circle Tower, indianapolis, Ind. 


V LOVERS— We are offering some of the 
world’s best recorded music 
at 50¢ & 75cper record (value $1.50 & $2). 

The Symphonies, Chamber Music, Operas, 

we. of Bach, Beethoven, Brahms, Mozart, 


agner, etc. Mail Orders. Catalogue. 
THE GRAMOPHONE SHOP, INC., 18 E. 48th St., N. Y. 
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for _— klet, How to Work Won- 
Speaking.” Wh Words and requirements. 
th American Institute, Dept. 1044 

Seon Michigan Ave. Chicago, Illinois 





MANUSCRIFTS SOLD 


Collaboration, oak S = ing. A apes -- a COMPE- 
TENT literary service. (Own resident New York sales representative.) 
Booklet, “THE TRUTH ABOUT LITERARY ASSISTAN CE,” terms, 
Ht — D’ORSAY, "003 Beaudette Bidg., Beverly 


23 LANGUAGES 


| SPEAK ANY MODERN LANGUAGE 





IN 3 MONTHS BY LINGUAPHONE 
UNIQUE METHOD BRINGS VOICES 
OF NATIVE MASTERS INTO YOUR | 
OWN HOME..SEND FOR FREE BOOK 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 


18 Rockefeller Center - New York 


Free BIBLE COURSE 


with each copy of 


The The NEW 
ed! ANALYTICAL 
in. BIBLE 


America 


This bible course consists of a 72 page book, con- 
taining 23 divisions and over 1500 questions 
by Dr. James R. Kaye, Ph.D., LL.D. 
The New ANALYTICAL BIBLE is a complete 
biblical library in ONE volume . . . nearly 
2000 pages . . . 42 charts ...27 maps. It truly 

“UNFOLDS THE BIBLE”. Endorsed and used 
by over 20,000 of America’s leading ministers, 
teachers and students. 

Send for Free Catalog 

illustrating and describing THE NEW ANALYTICAL BIBLE. 


JOHN A. DICKSON PUB. CO. 
Dept. RR, 801 S. Jefferson St. Chicago, IIL. 
































tions are far more secretive about 
their affairs than their social impor- 
tance warrants. 

The principal objects of the Foun- 
dations, the kind of people who con- 
trol them, the manner in which the 
dead past sometimes lays its hands 
upon the living present, the inevitable 
effect upon our culture of these vast 
gifts especially in the field of educa- 
tion, are all subjects that are touched 
upon in a manner that will make the 
thoughtful reader wish for more. 
Mr. Lindeman’s book contains an- 
other statement of the distribution of 
income in this country, which I quote 
as a sort of pendent to the statements 
from Miss Rochester’s book: 

“1.7% of the population have in- 
comes of $5,000 or over, and they re- 
ceive 14.8% of the total money in- 
come; . 

“6.4% of the population iia in- 
comes of $3,000 and over, and they 
receive 25.6% of the total income; 

“85% of the population receive 60% 
of the total income, or approximately 
$430 per capita.” 


A New Wealth-Sharer 


Two other new books relate di- 
rectly to this group, one of them 
being Bruce Raup’s “Education and 
Organized Interests in America” 
(Putnam, $2.50), a thorough study of 
the direct influence of the moneyed 
interests of this country upon our 
school system, which shows that “in- 
doctrination” is by no means con- 


fined to communist countries; and . 


“$2,500 a Year”- by Mordecai Ezekiel 
(Harcourt, Brace, $2.50), in which the 


economic adviser to the Secretary of . 


Agriculture presents a plan by which 
he thinks everybody in the country 
may have a guaranteed income of 
the amount named. A glance at the 
figures quoted from Mr. Lindeman’s 
book will-show what a radical redis- 


tribution of income would have to be | 


brought about to provide us with this 
Utopian situation. “Industrial Adjust- 
ment” is the basis of the Ezekiel Plan, 
which is made to sound practicable 
from a point of view of. theoretical 
economics, although there is obvi- 
ously a catch somewhere. : 

Any one with an interest in what 
is going on in the minds of a lot of 
our good writers will do well to ex- 
amine “American Points of View: A 
Readers’ Guide to 1935”, edited by 
William C. Cordell and Katharine 
Coe Cordell (Doubleday, Doran, 
$2.50), which is a collection of articles 
from the magazines and which offers 
461 pages of excellent reading mat- 
ter. It is proposed to get out such a 
volume once a year, and if its suc- 
cessors are up to the mark of the 
first, the project is. one of very real 
moment. 
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Prizes were awarded this year and 
will be repeated in future, the first 
of $200 going to Ernest Hemingway 
for an article reprinted from Esquire 
and called “Notes on the Next War,” 
a piece that might well be read by 
all of us about once a week just now 
to strengthen our pacifistic determi- 
nation. Nathaniel Peffer received the 
second prize of $50 for his “Is Lib- 
eralism Bankrupt?”, and the third 
of $25 was divided between Joseph 
Wood Krutch for his “Was Europe a 
Success?” and Meridel LeSueur’s “{ 
Was Marching.” Ralph Barton Perry’s 
“A Defense of Democracy” is one of 
a dozen articles that I thought very 
fine, and I shall not soon read such 
a book as the Webbs’ large tome 
on Soviet Russia without recalling 
one of Mr. Perry’s sentences, which 
goes: “There is no commoner form 
of sentimentalism than that with 
which we color those forms of goy- 
ernment under which we are not 
obliged to live.” Mr. Webb is Lord 
Passmore in England. 

A number of books bearing upon 
world questions have appeared re- 
cently, and by all odds one of the 
most outstanding is Theodor Wolff’s 
“The Eve of 1914” (Knopf, $4.50), a 
six-hundred page volume by the man 
who was editor-in-chief of the fa- 
mous newspaper Berliner Tageblatt 
for a quarter of a century before the 
Hitler regime drove him from Ger- 
many. It is a history of the events 


_ leading up to the World War written 


from the inside, and based upon the 
Carlylean theory that it is man who 
dominates history. Herr Wolff knew 
most of the actors in the drama that 
reached its climax in 1914, and he 
attempts with fairness and honesty to 
put the blame for the catastrophe 
where it belongs, holding the indi- 
vidual responsible rather than blind 
economic forces. The result is a bril- 
liantly written study that has already 
come to be recognized as one of the 
most important contributions to the 
study of the causes of the war. 


Spreads War Guilt 


Herr Wolff was and is a pacifist, 
and therefore opposed to all the 
moves Germany made in the direc- 
tion of war. He proves that the lead- 
ers in his native land from the tem- 
peramental Wilhelm II on down 
bungled far too frequently for the 
successful roles of villains, and holds 
that the blame for the war has to be 
pretty equally distributed over Eu- 
rope, although he does maintain that 
it was Austria’s acts at the last mo- 

ment that made it impossible for the 
other countries to draw back from 
the abyss. For its dozens of pene 
trating character studies of the lead- 
ers of the period alone this book 
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PARENTS! Keach the top 
of child rearing uth 


the MOTHER'S 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 






AN profession goes forward on what 
has been discovered by the wisest 
men and women who have practiced it 
throughout the centuries. What pro- 
fession is of more importance to the 
world than Parenthood!—yet until re- 
cently no attempt was made to provide 
mothers and fathers witha reliable and 
convenient source of answers to their 
problems. But NOW the MOTHER’S 
ENCYCLOPEDIA, compiled and edited 
by The PARENTS’ MAGAZINE, is 
proving aninvaluable guide toa success- 
ful career as a parent. And it is offered 
to you FREE with a three-year sub- 
scription to The PARENTS’ 
MAGAZINE! 


A Wise Counselor on 
Health, Character, 
Edueation 


This four-volume Encyclopedia is 
more than a reference library to con- 
sult when you encounter difficulties 
(though, of course, answering your 
specific questions about child rearing 
from infancy to maturity is its primary 
purpose)—it is, in addition, an inspir- 
ing companicn to have at hand to spare 
you those times of uncertainty and 
lack of confidence in yourself which 
every parent is apt to experience. Ex- 
perts in every field of child health, 
psychology, behavior, education, etc., 
have cooperated in the writing of these 
invaluable books, and you will find all 
the articles stimulating, interesting 
reading. You will gain from them a 
reassuring background of knowledge 
about your child’s normal develop- 
ment, which will prepare you for emer- 
gencies before they appear. 


Save Yourself Work, 
Worry and Regret! 


How many times young mothers ask the ad- 
vice of their own mothers or older friends 
and receive answers so conflicting that onl 
further confusion results! The MOTHER’S 
ENCYCLOPEDIA is always dependable, for it is 
a digest of the most reliable of the old theories, 
tried and found practical for generations, and 
the most authoritative of the new. And in no, 
field of learning have more valuable new dis- 
coveries been made than in that of child rear- 
ing. 


SEND NO MONEY NOW 


+ ie HRI RS wis ~ 1 


The Parents’ Magazine RR-4-36 
9 E. 40th St., New York, N. Y. | 


You may send me the new 4-volume 
“Encyclopedia”’ offered free with a 3-year 
subscription for ‘“The Parents’ Magazine.”’ 
If I am satisfied I will pay $1.00 a month 
for 6- months, or $5.50 in one cash pay- 
ment. If I am not, I may return the books 
within 5 days and cancel this order. 





If you wish 3 one year subscriptions 
write the names of the other subscribers 
Rea a separate piece of paper. 
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How to Reach 
the Goalof a Happy 
Home Life e e e e 


Being a good Mother or Father requires 
more than following rules of health, discipline, 
etc. Your children want to be proud of you, 
too, and they can’t be if you are tired, worried 
and cross... You need inspiration and per- 
spective, which you will find in the many ar- 
ticles on right parental attitudes in the 
MOTHER’S ENCYCLOPEDIA. You can glean 
some idea of its tremendous scope through such 
subjects treated as, ‘“Time-Off for Mothers,”’ 
“Adults Have Rights as Well as Children,” 
“Family Conferences,’ ‘‘24 Rules for Happiness 
in Marriage,” ‘‘Quarreling,”’ .“‘Budgeting the 
Family,”’ etc. 


A Free Gift to Mothers 
from the PARENTS’ 
MAGAZINE 


In so important a matter as the welfare of 
the next generation we preferred to. give these 
indispensable books Free to Mothers and 
Fathers, rather than to sell them outright. By 
making them a Gift with a- three-year sub- 
scription to PARENTS’ MAGAZINE we have 
the happy assurance that with the MOTHER’S 
ENCYCLOPEDIA as your foundation and 
emergency reference work, and the magazine 
coming to you as a monthly forum on the 
latest scientific discoveries and developments 
in the art of rearing children, you will be safe- 
guarded against making a single tragic mis- 
take in your child’s upbringing. 


Five-Day 
Examination 


And all this, the 4 volume Encyclopedia and 


Parents’ Magazine for 3 years at the regular _ 


subscription price (36 inspiring issues) costs 
you but $6.00, which is $3.00 less than the 
single-copy price of the magazine alone!’ And 
you can pay $1.00 a month for six months, or 
$5.50 in one cash payment. Moreover, we will 
send the books on approval for five days! If 
you are not convinced that they and The 
PARENTS’ MAGAZINE will save you many 
times the subscription price, just cancel your 
subscription and owe nothing. 
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of your Hrofession 











Packed with 
Helpful Solutions of 
Thousands of Problems 


The subjects cover all ages—infancy, 
pre-school age, school age, adolescence, 
and early maturity—and phases of 
child life—health, character, personality, 
adjustments in the home and out of it, 
education, sex, diet, etc. 


Four volumes—1000 — 200 articles. 
Many Illustrations—Complete Index. 


Just a few of the subjects: 


What a baby 


| ought to cost How big should 


a‘family be? 


h 


Causes of colds 
Toilet training 


Failure at school 





who interfere P 
ipline 








Finicky ap- Di Advice to ex 
Petites Cooperative pectant 
‘Undesirable mothering - mothers 
friendships When a child Is your child cole 
Whea * chad x ee ha ine material? 
won’t ea ‘eac. chil- 
Convalescent dren to walk § Should adoles~ 
occupations Layette cents use 
Story, telling Posture cosmetics? 
Spoiléd- child | ered Height and 
anne! ighting ii 
rotection outii Boy ge tables 
Self-help clothes Foot health ow 50 reed 
ble Home study ailments 
children Emergencies What to tell 
Infantile children about 
pare Pp Or we - death 
y. e Cleanliness 
babies cry? Stuttering Z 
Truth "and What about E Lhcprsd 
Sun baths Self-reliance toys 


Beautifully printed library volumes. Size 724% inches, 
Handsomely bound in red cloth with gold stamping. Dec- 


orative end papers. 


AND your subscription to 

PARENTS’ MAGAZINE will con- 
tinue your complete education, as it 
is doing for over one-third of a 
million mothers, by bringing you the 
latest findings of child psychologists, 
doctors and educators; the newest 


-successful researches of prominent 


universities; experiments of other 
thoughtful parents;—14 helpful de- 
partments for managing your home 
as well as caring for your children. 
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FROTH IN 
ADVERTISING 


A glass of beer with a lot of froth at 
the top looks good, but there is not 
much nourishment in it. 


The same principle may be applied 
to advertising. 


Large circulation figures look good 
(and for some advertisers are the best 
buy) but for many advertisers there is 
an awful lot of froth being paid for, 
from which they get little nourishment. 


Certain advertisers know this and, 
for good business and insurance on 
the success of their advertising, place 
at the top of their lists those magazines 
they know reach their most logical 
prospects. 


Then, if they want to, they buy some 
froth and gamble on what may be at 
the bottom. 


For those executives of concerns ad- 
vertising nationally and the advertis- 
ing agency men among our readers, 
may we modestly state there is very 
little froth to be paid for when they ad- 
vertise in 


REVIEW 


‘‘Tts Readers Are 


OF REVIEWS 


Leaders’’ 
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would be worth reading, but it has 
an added importance in its immediate 
relation to the European situation at 
the moment. There are so many 
striking parallels that the reader lays 
aside with the despondent feeling that 
we learned nothing at all from the 
World War. 

“The Eve of 1914” is easily one of 
the most readable, informative and 
important books published thus far 
this year. 

There has been a great commotion 
in England and also in this country 
over a two-volume book on Russia 
called “Soviet Communism: A New 
Civilization?” by Sidney and Beatrice 
Webb (Scribners, $7.50), in which 
two famous and venerable Fabians 
present the case for socialism in 
operation. The Webbs’ long record as 
scholarly writers of first-rate reputa- 
tion lends inevitable importance to 
anything they do, but to me the 
present work is too much of a pres- 
entation of Soviet documents, too 
essentially uncritical, to be of real 
importance. It is the work of two 
people who do not know Russian and 
who spent only a short time in the 
country; this couple with their very 
evident desire to find everything sat- 
isfactory make their report some- 
what less than a masterpiece except 
as propaganda. It is only fair to add, 
however, that wherever it has fallen 
into the hands of a pro-Soviet re- 
viewer from John Strachey on, it has 
been hailed as by far the most im- 
portant book ever written on Russia. 


What Is Stalin? 


It presents an interesting discus- 
sion of Stalin’s position in the ex- 
tremely complicated political set-up 
of the country, and maintains that he 
is not a dictator in the same sense as 
Hitler and Mussolini, although it is 
also said that he has been presented 
tc the people for so long in the guise 
of a superman that there would be 
no way of getting rid of him. As for 
the Gay-Pay-Oo, the Webbs found it 
still functioning, but are hopeful that 
the time will come when the Rus- 
sians will be free of the everlasting 
surveillance of the secret police, 
which to some of us sounds as if it 
might offset a good many other puta- 
tive advantages of communism. There 
are upward of 1100 pages in the 
Webbs’ two volumes, and read with a 
leftward bias, I have no doubt they 
are very exciting. Our own William 
Henry Chamberlin comes in for sev- 
eral scornful remarks because he de- 
cided after twelve years of first-hand 
contact with communism that he 
didn’t care for it. 

Enough though for the present of 
books that are to be read for educa- 
tion and edification, which is, after 








all, only one of the purposes of litera- 
ture. A rousing adventure story of 
six hundred pages that never lets the 
reader down is Negley Farson’s “The 
Way of the Transgressor” (Harcourt, 
Brace, $3), which is the autobiog- 
raphy of a vigorous young man—ex- 
trovert, the psychologists would call 
him—who wanted excitement when 
he was very young, and who has 
never failed to find it up to the pres- 
ent time. He has ranged the wide 
world and enough has happened to 
him to have furnished the material 
for a dozen books, but he just put all 
of it into one, and the result is some- 
thing very rich. Among _ other 
things, Mr. Farson has been a highly 


successful European correspondent,- 


which brought his book into compari- 
son with Vincent Sheean’s “Personal 
History” and Walter Duranty’s “I 
Write As I Please,” and caused a 
good many reviewers to comment 
upon the fact that Mr. Farson seemed 
less profoundly thoughtful than his 
distinguished confreres. The charge 
may be taken for what it is worth; 
his book is less profoundly philo- 
sophical than theirs, but it is good 
fun, and I recommend it as one of the 
most entertaining items of the cur- 
rent season. 


Good Old College 


Also entertaining and at the same 
time informative as a social study of 
the present ruling generation in its 
formative period is Henry Seidel 
Canby’s “Alma Mater: The Gothic 
Age of the American College” (Farrar 
and Rinehart, $2.50), which follows 
chronologically after Dr. Canby’s 
book on his boyhood in Wilmington, 
Delaware, called “The Age of Confi- 
dence.” The new book is a candid 
examination of our educational sys- 
tem at the time its author was a stu- 
dent and later a professor at Yale, 
and it has the merit of being thought- 
ful without dullness, and amusing 
without surrendering its authority 
and weight. The “Gothic” in the title 
is explained by the fact that it was 
about this period—the early nineteen- 
hundreds—that a craze for Gothic 
architecture struck the American col- 
lege, and it was also symbolical of 
the strict separation between the 
campus and the world. 

The outstanding event of the year 
thus far in fiction is, of course, the 
overwhelming success of George San- 
tayana’s novel, “The Last Puritan” 
(Scribners, $2.75), which was re- 
viewed here last month. It comes 
out now that Santayana astually be- 
gan work on the book 45 years ago, 
instead of the mere 15 we all credited 
him with, and I believe it is safe to 
say he is the only professor of phi- 
losophy in the country ever to have 





HARPERS MAGAZINE announces 


The Anatomy of Frustration 
a series of articles by H. G. WELLS 


Hy4Rrers Macazine will publish in three installments the gist 
of a new book by the man who is generally acknowledged 
to possess one of the most powerful and restless minds of our 
generation. ‘The Anatomy of Frustration’’ is an absorbing 
intellectual adventure in which Wells, through the device of 
summarizing an imaginary book, by an imaginary American, 
gropes toward a new religion which will solve the frustrations 
and chaos of our time. 
With ruthless logic and perception, he shows how traditional 
Christianity, socialism, the League idea, and other forces have 
failed to meet the needs of society—and of individuals like our- 
selves—and then goes on to map new roads across and beyond 
the frontiers of frustration. 
The first installment of this important document will appear in 
the April issue of Harpers Magazine. If you are not already a 
Harper subscriber, you are invited to take advantage of an 
introductory offer of six months for only $1.00 (exactly half 
price). Send us at once the coupon below and you will receive 
tor this small sum: 


More than 90 brilliant features including: 


THE ANATOMY OF FRUSTRATION, by H. G. Wells 

THE MAN WHO MADE MULVANEY, by Katharine F. Gerould 
HOT MUSIC, by Reed Dickerson 

CANADA LOOKS SOUTH, by Leslie Roberts 

EDUCATION ON A MOUNTAIN, by Louis Adamic 

KING GEORGE THE FIFTH, by James Hilton 

WHEN THE S4 WENT DOWN, by Commander Edward Ellsberg 
AMERICAN LABOR: A Portrait Gallery, by Edward Levinson 
THE HISTORY OF THE GYPSIES, by Konrad Bercovici 


6 Months 


for only 
ONE DOLLAR 
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Mail this coupon today—the offer is for a limited time 
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The Fifth Avenue Buses Merit | 
] 
= = 
_ Your Careful Consideration ! 
4 s 
When You Are Making Up Your : 
§ 
aa = a a c 
List of Advertising Media : 
( 
Fifth Avenue bus passengers come from the highest-income sections of : 
New York City. In addition to residents of the better class districts of , 
New York, the Fifth Avenue buses carry a large number of visitors from ‘ 
all parts of the world. The Fifth Avenue buses are the most convenient t 
means of reaching the Fifth Avenue retail shopping center and the mid- a 
town business district. A survey made by the Fifth Avenue Coach Com- 
pany a few years ago showed that, based on a month's tabulations, the 
buses delivered to i 
Sg See rrr 378,000 passengers per year : 
9p MERE E EERE EERE 423,000 ‘i iia [ 
McCreery's Fifth Ave. Entrance...... 233,400 7 es Le a 
Ss Sabie Hevcssevedwewtwod 184,500 re oe r 
Franklin Simon & Co...............5. 134,700 3 ytd in J 
NE sxc ee ccsncsancsvan 284,294 m =. 5 
Advertisements in the Fifth Avenue buses reach these people at a a 
logical time. Bus advertising space is the only “point of purchase" : 
advertising on Fifth Avenue—the greatest shopping center of the world. i 
Fifth Avenue bus passengers pay ten cents for a seated ride, in prefer- : 
ence to a five cent fare on other transportation lines. All passengers are $ 
seated. No standees are allowed. s 
6,300 passengers are carried downstairs, in each Fifth Avenue bus in a 
a month. al 
The advertising rates are as follows: ts 

Six Months or Over One to Six Months 

*Full run, 1 card in each of 400 coaches....$800a month $920 a month 

Half run, 1 card in each of 200 coaches... 400 a month 460 a month 
Quarter run, 1 card in each of 100 coaches. 200 a month 230 a month d 
Minimum, 1 card in each of 50 coaches.... 100 a month 115 a month 3 
20% discount on a five-year uncancelable contract m 
*Jackson Heights buses are not included in a ‘'full run.'' h 
AGENCY COMMISSION 15%—CASH DISCOUNT 2% a 
Bills are rendered the first of the month of service. . be 
Mechanical data: Cards in side racks, || inches high by 21 inches long, . 
outside dimensions; printing surface 10 by 20 inches; should be on 5 ply A 
stock. Special positions $2.50 to $8.00 per month according to location. (( 
Ta 
Further information may be procured from i 
to 
JOHN H. LIVINGSTON, SJr., - 
Advertising Space in the Fifth Avenue Buses * 
425 Fifth Avenue, New York City Tel. CAledonia 5-2151 : 
he 
bi 











written an authentic _ best-seller. 
There are a good many things wrong 
with “The Last Puritan,” but it re- 
mains a piece of work of undeniable 
importance to which the American 
public has responded in a manner 
that cannot be otherwise than en- 
couraging. 

Since its publication we have had 
several fine novels, Elizabeth Bow- 
en’s “The House in Paris” (Knopf, 
$2.50), a remarkable example of psy- 
chological fiction in the hands of a 
mistress of her craft; Richard Blaker’s 
‘Here Lies a Most Beautiful Lady” 
(Bobbs-Merrill, $2.50), an English 
success that scores on its strong char- 
acterization and the appeal of its 
heroine; C. B. Forrester’s “The Gen- 
eral” (Little, Brown, $2.50), the sa- 
tirical story of the career of a British 
army officer; and Rebecca West’s 
“The Thinking Reed” (Viking, $2.50), 
a brilliant satire on the pre-depres- 
sion cosmopolitans well worth read- 
ing in spite of its defects as a novel, 
which are quite noticeable. 

For lovers of sea stories, there is 
David Stanley Livingstone’s “Full 
and By”, a factual account of a hair- 
raising voyage in the old schooner 
Jason (Dodge Books, $2), which is 
excellent. D’Arcy McNickle’s “The 
Surrounded” (Dodd, Mead, $2.50) is 
a well-done story of Indians who are 
ruined by their contact with white 
civilization, written by a very prom- 
ising young author who has Indian 
blood, and Dawn Powell’s “Turn, 
Magic Wheel” (Farrar and Rinehart, 
$2.50), which is a delightfully witty 
satire on the New York literary 
crowd, where novelists write novels 
about other novelists and their novels, 
and Miss Powell takes full advantage 
of the humorous possibilities of the 
situation. 


More of Fiction 


Other current works of fiction that 
demand attention include Phyllis 
Bentley’s “Freedom, Farewell” (Mac- 
millan, $2.50) in which Miss Bentley 
has deserted her native Yorkshire for 
a story about Caesar with plenty of 
bearing upon the present, and which 
is more careful historical reconstruc- 
tion than it is inspired novel-writing; 
Aben Kandel’s “City for Conquest” 
(Covici-Friede, $2.50), a long, pano- 
ramic novel of New York City some- 
what reminiscent of the efforts of 
John Dos Passos to catch the whole 
town in fiction, and while not wholly 
successful, an interesting experiment; 
and S. Fowler Wright’s “The War of 
1938” (Coward-McCann, $2.50), in 
which Germany with a gigantic air 
fleet attacks Czechoslovakia and lays 
Prague in ruins all in a day. What 
happens afterward is not revealed, 
but the tale as it stands has both 


plausibility and plenty of readibility. 

New volumes of short stories in- 
clude a notable omnibus, “The Bed- 
side Book of Famous American Short 
Stories,” edited by Angus Burrell and 
Bennett A. Cerf (Random House, 
$3), 1242 pages of text, with many 
short biographies, admirably selected, 
and 438 pages of William Saroyan 
under the title of “Inhale & Exhale” 
(Random House, $2.50). Mr. Saroyan 
seems to be about where he was 
when he wrote “The Daring Young 
Man on the Flying Trapeze”; there 
are some very striking pieces in the 
present collection, and also what 
seem to me to be a vast number of 
superfluous words. I shall have to 
confess, however, that I am not im- 
pressed by declarations of artistic an- 
archy such as Mr. Saroyan makes in 
the present volume, and so may un- 
derestimate his importance because 
of a constitutional objection to a re- 
jection of the accepted forms of our 
literature. 


Blood and Thunder 


My friend who reads all the detec- 
tive stories tells me that this month’s 
instalment includes one of the best 
in a long time, Dorothy L. Sayers’s 
“Gaudy Night” (Harcourt, Brace, 
$2.50), which is a combination of a 
well done serious novel about a 
woman’s college at Oxford, and a de- 
tective tale. It is 469 pages long, and 
I hear maybe even a little too long, 
but Sayers’s fans will dispute this 
bitterly, no doubt. 

Other good mysteries include Stu- 
art Palmer’s “The Puzzle of the Red 
Stallion” (Crime Club, $2); “The 
A. B.C. Murders,” by Agatha Chris- 
tie (Dodd, Mead, $2); “Why Shoot a 
Butler?” by Georgette Heyer (Crime 
Club, $2), and for those who like a 
dash of international intrigue, Fran- 
cis Beeding’s “The Eight Crooked 
Trenches” (Harpers, $2). 

To revert for a moment to the more 
serious side of life, one of the major 
publishing events of the year to date 
was the appearance in a popular edi- 
tion of Havelock Ellis’s famous work, 
“Studies in the Psychology of Sex”, 
recently brought out by Random 
House in four volumes boxed at $15 
the set. Hitherto it has been unob- 
tainable except by physicians, teach- 
ers, etc., and the long ban on it has 
still not been lifted in England. It 
is recognized as one of the greatest 
works in its field, and while it would 
he possible, I suppose, to raise objec- 
tions to the frankness of some of its 
many case histories, its seriousness of 
purpose and the dignity with which 
the subject is approached make its 
general distribution seem an impor- 
tant contribution to the dissemination 
of useful and beneficial information. 
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U. §. Government Jobs 


Start $1269 to $2100 a Year 


MEN—WOMEN. Common Educa- 
tion usually sufficient. Write 
immediately for free 32-page book, 
with list of many positions and 
particulars telling how to get them. 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
Dept. 3240 Rochester, N. Y. 









earn Profitable Profession 
in QO days at Home 


Salaries of Men and Women in the fascinating pro- 
fession of Swedish Massage run as high as $5 to 
5 i per week but mae prefer to open their own of- 

ces. Large incomes from Doctors, hospitals, sani- 
tients come to those 
our training. Reduc. 
ich re’ 


pel les are 

or details 
’__ National College of Massage & 
Physio - Therapy, 20 N. Ashiand 

= Avenue, Dept. 450, Chicago, Ill. 
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Become an 


Expert Accountant 
The Profession That Pays 


The demand for skilled accountants—men who 
really know their business—is increasing rapidly. 
The new national and state legislation is requiring of 
business—both bigand small—much more in matters 
relating to Auditing, Cost Accounting, Business Law, 
Organization, Management, Finance, Men who prove 
their qualifications in this important field are rapidly 
promoted to responsible executive positions— given 
anopportunity toearn realsalaries. Therangeisfrom 
$3,000 to$15,000 a year—even tohigherincome-figures, 


Send for Free Book— 
**Accountancy, the Profession that Pays’’ 


Why let the other fellow walk away with the 
better job, when right in your own home you can 
equip yourself for a splendid future in this profit- 
able growing profession? 

Preliminary knowledge of bookkeeping is un- 
necessary. Our free book on accountancy fully ex- 
plains how we train you from the ground up, or 
from where you now are, according to your individ- 
ualneeds. Low cost;easy terms. 

The facts about the new LaSalle training in Ac- 
countancy and the opportunities in this highly prof- 
itable field are clearly outlined in a 64-page 
which LaSalle will send you free. 

The man in earnest to get ahead will find this 
coupon a most profitable aid to progress. If you 
have the urge and the will to increase your income, 
clip and mail the coupon NOW. 


LaSalle Extension University 

The school that has trained over 1,200 C. P. A’s 
Dept. 467-HR Chicago 

I would welcome details of the 
new opportunities in accounting, to- 
gether with copy of ““Accountancy, 
the Profession that Pays,” without 
obligation. 
(CJHigherAccountancy 


Other LaSalle Opportunities: 
LaSalle opens the way to. success in 
every important field of business. If in- . 
terested in one of the fields below, check and mail. 
OOBusiness Management [Law—Degree of LL.B. 
OModern Salesmanship [Commercial Law 
OTraffic Management ae Corre- 
ORailway Accounting Cistencgraphy-Stenctypy 
OiIndustrial Management Fj Expert Bookkeeping 
OModern Foremanship' [c. P. A. Coaching 
CEffective Speaking OBusi Englis 

OCredit and Collection Correspond 
OPracticai Accounting and Office Management 
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E telephone directory is the nation’s 
‘eon list. Millions of people refer to 
it daily—in homes and offices and in pub- 
lic pay stations. It is the busiest book—it 
plays a part in countless activities. 

For the names in the telephone book are 
more than names. They are friendships and 
homes and families. They are bridge parties 
and golf games—business successes— buyers 


and sellers of wheat or pins or skyscrapers. 
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More than 12,000,000 names are listed in 
the directories of the operating companies 
of the Bell System. You can go straight to 
any one of these millions of people—easily, 


quickly and economically—by telephone. 





The classified directory is an important feature of your tele- 
phone book. It is a handy, reliable buying guide 
—a quick, easy way to find “‘Where To Buy It.°? 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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THE PROGRESS OF THE WORLD 


BY ALBERT SHAW 


At the national capital, where politics-in-relief 
assumes campaign proportions, Congress becomes tax-conscious, 
and the bureaucrats continue to make and administer our laws. 


PoLITICAL movements grow by what 
they feed upon; and when they are 
greatly over-grown they have to be 
checked. Federalism had gone wild 
at Washington from 1933 to 1935. 
Every new central agency had inflated 
its bubble to the bursting point. The 
first and greatest mistake of 1935 was 
the insistence upon the further main- 
tenance of relief as a federal func- 
tion. A sum approximating $5,000,- 
000,000 for a single year’s relief work 
was urged upon Congress as the mini- 
mum necessary to tide us over till 
another fiscal year should begin. 
Congress might have made ample 
loans to the states at a low rate of 
interest, and turned the entire busi- 
ness of relief back to the instrumen- 
talities that had dealt with it hitherto 
since colonial times. Obviously, those 
states that have been paying out in 
federal taxes for that purpose more 
than has come back to them for doles 
and WPA costs have no reason to be 
grateful. Congress gave this vast sum 
to the Chief Executive to spend, and 
then discovered that no spending plan 
whatever had been worked out. 


In One Man’s Hands 


It would seem conservative to esti- 
mate that two billion dollars loaned 
to the states at 2 per cent (or no per 
cent), on sensible terms as to its ex- 
penditure along with local programs, 
would have accomplished more in the 
way of relief than the extravagant 
“Works Progress Administration” plan 
that was invented. The United States 
Treasury would have avoided heavy 
burdens, and the public debt would 
have escaped a needless addition of 
several billion dollars. The bureau- 
cratic mechanism of relief, meanwhile, 
had gained such momentum that it 
was hard to put on the brakes. Another 


ten-figure gift to WPA was demanded 
before Congress closed shop. 

Mr. Roosevelt might, indeed, have 
advised his own Congress how to act; 
but he should have refused (in the 
judgment of many wise men) to take 
the responsibility in a political year 
for distributing money in unheard-of 
quantities to every county in the 
United States, with no check upon the 
methods used. This meant, of course, 
that the whims and the personal mo- 
tives of hundreds of other people had 
to govern local allotments, because 
no President could have passed in- 
telligently upon every grant in sev- 
eral thousand counties, along with his 
manifold other duties. Worst of all, 
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General Johnson Hagood poked 
fun at WPA, under senatorial 
questioning. Punishment followed. 
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it came to be known that relief was 
messed up with local politics; and it 
was loudly asserted that the game was 
played with heavily loaded Demo- 
cratic dice. A typical abuse of power 
was the punishment of an army offi- 
cer for a witty allusion to WPA. 

To what extent is National Chair- 
man James A. Farley permitting the 
state and local Democratic committees 
to use the public relief funds for 
party purposes? The young Demo- 
cratic Senator from West Virginia, 
Hon. Rush D. Holt, who was elected 
as an ardent Roosevelt supporter and 
New Dealer, has been making bold 
and defiant charges. He has pre- 
sented proofs that were not refuted 
to the effect that federal relief in his 
state had been administered in a 
grossly partisan way. Furthermore, 
Senator Holt was accumulating testi- 
mony that kept pouring in upon him 
from all parts of the country that 
seemed to justify the sweeping charge 
that Republicans must pay taxes for 
the benefit of Democratic politicians. 


A System Too Topheavy 


In discussing such charges we do 
not forget that they were bound to be 
brought forward in a campaign year. 
Nor have we any desire to make the 
thing appear any worse than the facts 
warrant. Yet the situation is serious 
enough to justify critical examina- 
tion. We have never believed in the 
system of federal relief on a large 
scale, although we have always be- 
lieved in financial aid to the states 
where they needed credit resources to 
deal with problems of unemployment. 

The emergency relief administrator, 
Mr. Harry L. Hopkins, had been called 
to Washington in 1933 from the state 
of New York, where for some years 
he had shown executive ability first 








in private and afterwards in official 
work for the impoverished and the 
unemployed. He took the Washing- 
ton appointment with every avowal 
of disinterested devotion to the per- 
formance of a job that in its very 
nature demanded freedom from po- 
litical interference. To what extent 
has our well-intending Hopkins fallen 
victim—like so many other reformers 
when drawn into the meshes of pol- 
itics—to the malodorous doctrine that 
the end justifies the means? We have 
been eager to give Mr. Hopkins the 
benefit of the doubt, and exceedingly 
anxious to have him helped all along 
the line to carry out what was at 
first his sincere purpose. 

Such an abnormal thing as local 
work relief—even in unmapped re- 


mote communities, throughout all our 
states—controlled by the fiat of some 
unknown employee in a great bureau- 
cracy at Washington, cannot escape 
criticism. Unlimited power to say 
“Yes” to this scheme and “No” to that 
one in Maine or New Mexico must 
fail of its own top-heaviness unless 
founded upon the twin pillars of 
downright honesty and demonstrated 
efficiency. If Senator Holt’s charges 
are justified, Mr. Hopkins would show 
himself weak to deny or minimize, 
then to whitewash on reports made 
by his own hired agents. If he 
cannot keep the WPA clear of politics 
let him resign. Let him suggest that 
Postmaster General Farley take over 
the WPA, and run it as a convenient 
adjunct of his many-sided business. 


The President recommends drastic tax 


revision, while Senator Black looks over 


the telegrams of opposition leaders. 


THE ADMINISTRATION was anxious to 
have Congress adjourn as early as 
April 15, but it is likely enough to 
remain in session for six weeks 
longer, that is until June 1. While it 
has been probable that a tax bill 
would be passed, Congress was show- 
ing a strong inclination to work out 
a measure of its own, not repudiating 
the President’s suggestions but in- 
vestigating and modifying them. 

The President’s tax message was 
transmitted to Congress on March 3. 
It contained reminders to the other 
two branches of our federal govern- 
ment that the incumbent of the White 
House, on the last day of his third 
year as chief executive, had abated 
none of his purpose to hold the initia- 
tive. It had been alleged that the 
President would henceforth be con- 
tent to report budgetary conditions, 
and to give back to Congress its con- 
stitutional authority. The power to 
raise revenues, or to leave deficits to 
increase the public debt according to 
its sole judgment of the national sit- 
uation, belongs to the law-making 
branch under the Constitution. 

There was evidence that Congress 
had not intended to increase tax bur- 
dens by new measures in this session. 
The President had found it con- 
venient in his budget message of Jan- 
uary 3 to make an exception of what 
he called “the item for relief’, and 
to declare that otherwise the budget 
was in balance. (The “item for re- 
lief’ was a mere picayune matter, 
running into some thousands of mil- 
lions of dollars). But in this new 


message of March 3 the President de- 





clared: “Since that time an important 
item of revenue has been eliminated 
through a decision of the Supreme 
Court, and an additional annual 
charge has been placed on the Treas- 
ury through the enactment of the 
Adjusted Compensation Payment 
Act” [the bonus bill]. 


Which Were the Burglars? 


The message went on to eulogize 
the Administration’s financial policy 
adopted in the spring of 1933 as one 
so sound and so successful that “if 
we proceed along the path we have 
followed and with the results at- 
tained up to the present time, we 
shall continue our successful progress 
during the coming years. If we are 
to maintain this clear-cut and sound 
policy it is incumbent upon us to 
make good to the Federal Treasury 
both the loss of revenue caused by 
the Supreme Court decision and the 
increase in expenses caused by the 
Adjusted Compensation Payment 
Act.” 

It must be admitted that the Presi- 
dent’s manner of dealing with these 
questions of revenue and expenditure 
is at least ingenious. Most of the 
AAA enactments were repealed on 
the President’s own order. The mes- 
sage would seem to imply, in its re- 
peated allusions, that the Supreme 
Court had burglarized the Budget, 
whereas in point of fact the Court 
had come to the relief of a burglar- 
ized public against illegal exactions 
—not levied by the taxing power but 
by appointive administrative officers, 
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icits during depression years. 








and used for purposes outside the 
range of federal functions. 

When Congress, listening to the 
reading of the message with its sur- 
prising references to the Supreme 
Court, reached the part that dealt 
with its own share in the business 
of government, there was much evi- 
dence of disturbed equanimity. Con- 
gress was not, after all, to be left 
alone to solve its own further prob- 
lems of public revenue. Again it had 
to be told by the chief executive what 
it was expected to do. 


Congress in a Hole 


The President had discovered that 
many solvent business corporations 
have some bookkeeping accumulation 
of earnings. When corporations are 
as extensive in their undertakings as 
our leading industrial, monetary, and 
transportation companies, their finan- 
cial showings are on a similar scale 
of magnitude. Their balance-sheets 
are likely to report “profit-and-loss 
surplus”, in large and tempting fig- 
ures, although many of them have 
been operating with stupendous def- 
They 
have continued to pay the Govern- 
ment great sums each year in taxa- 
tion, although the shareholders may 
have received little or nothing in 
dividends. The accumulated surplus 
funds have stood between the com- 
panies and bankruptcy. 

Congress was plainly disconcerted. 
It was not impressed by the highly 
legalistic argument of the message, 
that sounded so much like the ver- 
biage that Mr. Roosevelt’s advisers 
employed when they wrote the bill 
that condemned holding companies. 
The two houses had, indeed, been 
quick as a flash in obeying instruc- 
tions to pass the half-billion-dollar 
conservation and farm allotment bill. 
But this was to protect Congressmen 
themselves from embarrassment in 
an election season. To make a fat 
cash levy upon the financial security 
of business corporations was not a 
welcome sequel. Such taxation might 
relieve perplexities at the White 
House, but could hardly smooth the 
pathway of Congressmen from dis- 
tricts where prosperity and employ- 
ment are dependent upon business 
recovery, rather than upon doles and 
boondoggling. 


Intimidation? 


A furious controversy was stirred 
up by the proceedings of a Senate 
committee headed by Senator Hugo 
Black of Alabama, which purported 
to be inquiring into the methods of 
lobbyists. Arbitrary lists of individ- 
uals and organizations had been com- 
piled and furnished to the telegraph 

















companies, and it was reported that 
Black’s committee had seized mil- 
lions of private telegrams without 
reasonable excuse or clear authority. 
On the face of the proceeding it 
looked like an outrageous invasion 
of private and personal rights. A 
great number of societies of citizens, 
among which the Liberty League was 
conspicuous, were on Senator Black’s 
list. Prominent Democrats of the 
Liberty League have criticized Admin- 
istration policies. Senator Black’s 
seizure of. private correspondence 
would look like an exceedingly crude 
and high-handed attempt to intimidate 
political opponents. 

The Senator went so far as to 
threaten the courts with loss of their 
power if they should deign to protect 
citizens against violation of the Bill 
of Rights. After all, this issue is but 
a glaring detail in the larger one with 
which we are confronted this year. 
The broad question has to do with 
the extent to which we find it possible 
to become once more a land of liberty. 
Democrats must answer first. 


Lobbies With Votes 


The only powerful lobbies that 
seem to have had their unresisted 
way with the present Congress are 
the veterans’ lobby, the labor lobby, 
and the agricultural lobby. Senator 
Black has not seized the correspond- 
ence of the American Legion, the 
American Federation of Labor, or the 
Washington bureaus of the farm or- 
ganizations. Yet the great chemical 
industries typified by the du Ponts, 
not to mention steel, automobile and 
other great industries, are vastly 
more important to farmers and wage- 
earners than all the governmental 
nostrums put together.. These three 
so-called “pressure groups” (vet- 
erans, farm and labor) control votes. 
Also they control the present Con- 
gress. Senator Black seems to know 
his way when it comes to picking out 
the people whom he thinks it politi- 
cally advantageous to annoy. 

Perhaps if the really powerful lob- 


-” bies at Washington were subjected to 


impartial inquiry, American citizens 
might feel safer in their pursuits and 
in their homes. Such a strike as that 
which interfered with owners in 
operating apartment houses, office 
buildings and hotels in New York 
City in March could hardly have been 
possible, but for the cowardice of 
officials and politicians. For the most 
part, employees who act as doormen, 
elevator attendants and the like are 
exceptionally well-treated, because 
owners must give their tenants hon- 
est and reliable service. 

But these occupations do not con- 
stitute a definite or permanent craft. 
Their hope of success in attempting 
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PRYING 


te impose closed-shop rules upon the 
owners and tenants of tall buildings 
could lie only in the menace of vio- 
lence. Without an approach to civil 
war, strikes of this character must 
fail, when the supply of willing sub- 
stitutes is unlimited. A police depart- 
ment instructed to arrest those guilty 
of criminal acts, and to protect citi- 
zens in their ordinary rights, would 
put an end to disturbances of this 
kind on two days’ notice.. Dr. Wol- 
man’s article on labor organization 
will be found instructive; and _ it 





Senator Black (left); his chief investigator, H. A. Blom- 
quist: Senator Schwellenbach; and investigator McCarthy. 


should be noted that this prominent 
economic authority has, in the back- 
ground of his long experience, a rec- 
ord of association with bodies of 
working-people whose interests were 
undoubtedly advanced by organiza- 
tion and collective bargaining. It does 
not follow, however, that closed-shop 
unionism, forced by the propaganda 
methods of the A.F.L., would be 
beneficial in the steel and automobile 
industries, where labor relations are 
managed harmoniously under exist- 
ing systems. 


The growing religion of salvation by 
politics and cheap hydro-electric power. 


OF THE THREE codrdinate branches of 
the Government the Supreme Court 
is today, by all odds, the very first in 
the confidence and respect of the in- 
telligent citizens of the United States. 
In cases involving the New Deal the 
judiciary department is learning by 
experience what defense tactics to 
employ. The Court decides only upon 
exact issues raised in a given case. 
Thus a victory was won by the Gov- 
ernment in a case attacking the con- 
stitutionality of the TVA (Tennessee 
Valley Authority). The attack was 
perhaps on too broad a line of doctrine 
and theory regarding the powers of 
the federal government. The defense 
narrowed the issue to the utmost pos- 
sible extent, and a handsome victory 
was won by the Solicitor-General. 
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Wilson Dam at Muscle Shoals, al- 
though mainly constructed after the 
war was over, had been authorized 
under war powers. It was to furnish 
water power for a nitrate plant to 
make munitions, and incidentally to 
supply fertilizers. Also in building it 
the Government had fully recognized 
its well-established right to regulate 
navigable streams. In its new range 
of activities, it is true that TVA has 
wandered far afield from the original 
objects of the dam at Muscle Shoals. 
But in the particular case before the 
Court the question at stake was a 
strictly legal one, relating solely to 
the right of the Government to mar- 
ket the electric power incidentally 
created as a by-product of Wilson 
Dam. Essential facts were ignored. 
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Solicitor General Stanley F. Reed 
argued the Government’s TV A case. 


Eight judges concurred in an opin- 
ion prepared by the Chief Justice. 
One judge alone dissented, and he 
was a Democrat from the very cen- 
ter of the region in which the TVA 
is pushing its competitive efforts to 
supersede private industry. Justice 
James C. McReynolds, who had long 
practised law at Nashville, was Presi- 
dent Wilson’s first Attorney General. 
After about a year and a half in that 
office he took his seat on the Supreme 
Bench, in October, 1914. Justice Mc- 
Reynolds has perhaps a less flexible 
mind than some of his colleagues; but 
there are many good Southern law- 
yers who sympathize with the strict, 
unyielding views of this Tennessee 
jurist regarding the cleavage between 
federal and state authority. 


Much-for-Little Gospel 


The particular case decided by the 
Court on February 17 by no means 
gave the TVA a “clean bill” for what 
its opponents regard as collectivist 
fanaticism run wild. The missionaries 
of this religion of salvation by poli- 
tics and cheap hydro-electric power 
(subsidized by spending agencies at 
Washington) are spreading their in- 
fectious gospel of “Much-for-Little” 
across the borders of several South- 
ern states. Meanwhile, those bureaus 
at Washington that are bursting with 
money to give or to lend have been 
making converts by wholesale for the 
new gospel. They have invited scores 
of cities and towns to build municipal 
plants for the distribution of electric 
light and power, with a view to fur- 
nishing ready-made markets for the 
hydro-electric generating develop- 
ments of the TVA. 

The capacity of the TVA to supply 
a region extending from the Gulf of 
Mexico to the great cities of the Ohio 
Valley, including Cincinnati, is not 





due to the mere incidental production 
of Wilson Dam. These power devel- 
opments as a whole are the result of 
additional engineering exploits, that 
have only a remote relation to the 
traffic surviving from pioneer days 
that is borne on the meandering 
streams of Tennessee and Alabama. 
Is the federal government justified in 
financing municipal lighting plants? 
Have citizens who are taxpayers, or 
who are shareholders in well-man- 
aged private companies, some genu- 
ine grievances? Will the courts in- 
tervene and protect the property 
rights of such citizens? 


Public Benefits 


These questions are yet to be de- 
cided. They will be met upon their 
merits. The electrical industry has 
made stupendous advancement dur- 
ing a comparatively short period. Its 
scientific triumphs and its engineer- 
ing achievements have given the 
country not only a priceless agency 
of civilization, but an immense new 
asset expressible in terms of realized 
wealth. This new asset more than 
any other—with the possible excep- 
tion of the automobile and petroleum 
industries—has contributed the taxes 
that have made possible our lavish 
governmental expenditures. 

Super-power from the engineering 
standpoint has been a boon to the 
country. From the financial stand- 
point it has made use of the tempo- 
rary device of the holding company, 
in some instances soundly constructed 
and in others not so well justified. 
Holding companies have disappointed 
many so-called investors, who were 
too eager to speculate for quick gains. 
But such holding companies have 
borne only slight relation to the rates 


for electric service charged to the 
consumers by operating companies, 
Politicians and government officials 
have rendered no appreciable Service, 
in the long run, to the consuming 
public. Operating companies, wish. 
ing to make money, find that high 
rates bring losses rather than profits, 
Public commissions for inquiry do no 
harm, and at moments they may do 
some good; but the companies pros- 
per by learning how to serve con- 
sumers on terms of mutual advantage, 
It would be well to remember, 
however, that if the great electrical 
industry had been seized for govern- 
mental operation as_ recently as 
twenty or thirty years ago it would 
probably today be not more than 
20 per cent as efficient as it has be- 
come through private inventive skill, 
and through the momentum of a 
highly capitalized private industry, 
When we come to essentials, allowing 
for long periods rather than for short 
ones, it is for the citizens to decide 
what services they will perform col- 
lectively through direct municipal 
and public agencies, and what ser- 
vices they will leave in the hands of 
regulated private companies. 


Only the Beginning? 


The friends of the New Deal now 
think that their religion is being per- 
secuted. The chief agents (Mr. Wal- 
lace, Mr. Ickes, Mr. Harry Hopkins, 
and perchance one or two others) 
have assumed what seems to many 
citizens an over-righteous tone, as of 
men ready to suffer martyrdom in a 
holy cause. The multiplying critics 
and enemies of the New Deal, on the 
other hand, are declaring that these 
gentlemen are forcing costly projects 
of their own choosing, many of which 
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Hopkins (left) succeeded Ickes (right) as Uncle Sam’s chief 
hirer. Center is Morris L. Cooke, rural electrifier. 
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Congress has never had an oppor- 
tunity to pass upon. 

Several enormous power projects 
are thus listed; and Senator Vanden- 


berg, speaking for himself, has been’ 


making explicit criticisms. It is now 
declared that great regions on both 
coasts and in the central valleys of 
the country are to be enticed by glit- 
tering promises. They are to have 


their own even greater developments, 
on the TVA model, that will fairly 
flood them with electrical services at 
half price. Furthermore, these magi- 
cal developments are somehow going 
to be paid for by Uncle Sam, who is 
to reimburse himself by taking money 
away from corporations, and from 
certain “rich people”, who have not 
yet been dispossessed. 


Can Congress ever reduce the numbers, 
or the powers, of the bureau employees? 


Tue SUPREME CourT has taken one 
case after another in its stride. On 
a recent Monday it handed down 
eighteen decisions, all of them unani- 
mously reached. Never was a tri- 
bunal more intelligent, industrious, 
and high-minded.. It has a heavy 
load on its hands, but allows no con- 
gestion of the docket. Its dignity and 
its perfect temper have not been 
touched by the petulance of bureau 
employees, who by accident or politi- 
cal favor have managed to get them- 
selves on the Federal payroll. 
‘But the bureaucracies are so nu- 
merous and overpopulated, and their 
attachment to their jobs and emolu- 
ments is so inordinate, that they are 
now perhaps the worst and most dan- 
gerous factor in our efforts to run a 
virtuous democracy on intelligent lines. 
They are a menacing excrescence. 
Senator Byrd of Virginia several 
weeks ago aroused the wrath of these 
barnacles of the spoils system by 
proposing to investigate their swarm- 
ing establishments, with a view to 
drastic spring house-cleaning and the 
extermination of some political ver- 
min. The Senator reported, on conser- 
vative calculation, that more than 
200,000 “regular” employees have been 
added to the federal payroll since 
March 1933. His figures did not re- 
fer to the “irregular” army of place- 
holders, probably five or more times 
as large. 


Bureaucrats in Wartime 


Our war activities in the second 
Wilson administration filled the 
Washington parks and open spaces 
with temporary structures to provide 
Office-space for scores of thousands 
who came from every Congressional 
district to take civilian jobs. Demob- 
ilizing the two million soldiers who 
returned from France was, compara- 
tively, a simple affair. The lads of 
the A. E. F—under military disci- 
pline, and with no pay beyond a pit- 
tance of pocket money—were eager 
to be at home again and go to work 
as honest citizens at private jobs. But 
the leech-like tenacity of the salaried 


place-holders at Washington baffled 
every attempt to rearrange and sim- 
plify departments and bureaus. Such 
reforms were among the major 
promises of the Harding administra- 
tion; but resistance in Congress could 
not be overcome. Almost every Con- 
gressman seemed to have his own 
contingent of fair-haired pets in the 
inflated bureaus and departments; 
and the hold-over employees’ lobby 
was politically stronger than the new 
occupant of the White House. 


When Labor Rode High 


Almost twenty years have elapsed 
since the A. F. of L., seizing control of 
cantonments, shipbuilding yards, mu- 
nition plants, and other war-time in- 
dustries and activities by the score, 
shared the benefits of the cost-plus 
system with profit-gaining contrac- 
tors. They were influential enough to 
sidetrack the proposed Work Army, 
for which the Selective Draft law 
had made express provision. Thus 
they added some billions of dollars 
to the cost of the war. Under gov- 
ernment encouragement they tripled 
the membership of the unions, rode 
high in their officious interference 
and swollen prosperity, terrorized 
political opponents, and tried to stig- 
matize even their friendliest critics as 
“disloyal” and “pro-German”. 

The so-called “brotherhoods” took 
charge of the railroads in partnership 
with the politicians; and they kept 
the owners from recovering posses- 
sion of the transportation systems for 
a considerable time after the war was 
over. Their Congressional lobby tried 
to beat down the value of the na- 
tional railroad properties, and to 
confiscate them for permanent gov- 
ernment operation. Their militant 
tactics went too far, however, and 
they over-reached themselves, defeat- 
ing their main object by sheer ruth- 
lessness. But the railroads have never 
wholly recovered from the extrava- 
gant methods of the government bu- 
reaucracy that operated them for 
several disastrous years. 

The present insistence at Washing- 
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Senator Byrd of Virginia would 
investigate swollen federal payroll. 


ton upon centralizing functions that 
are local and non-federal in their 
nature, has been chiefly responsible 
for a condition that must plague the 
country for years to come. It is for- 
tunate that Senator Byrd has been 
willing to identify himself with the 
investigation of this subject. He is 
only forty-eight years old, and has a 
full Senate term of his own ahead of 
him, having been first appointed in 
the spring of 1933 to fill out the term 
of Senator Claude A. Swanson, who 
left the Senate to become Secretary 
of the Navy. For four years (1926-30) 
Harry Flood Byrd was Governor of 
Virginia. Previously he had served 
more than one term in the State Sen- 
ate. He publishes a newspaper in his 
home city of Winchester, and he is 
one of the leading orchardists and 
farmers of the Shenandoah Valley. 


It’s Up to Congress! 


Men who have been well trained 
in the private pursuits and also in 
the public life of their respective 
commonwealths are those upon whom 
we can rely with best assurance for 
the years to come. Senator Harry 
Byrd and his brother Richard (a re- 
tired Admiral of the Navy and the 
most famous of living explorers) are 
true Virginians, while also outstand- 
ing men of the nation. With good 
apple crops and good health, Harry 
Byrd may do much to help guide the 
country back to the thrifty ways of 
normal prosperity. He will find it 
easier to demobilize the bureaucra- 
cies when private vocations once 
more invite the throngs of needless 
place-holders, now feeding at the 
public crib. There comes a limit to 
the process of national recovery 
through government spending. Dis- 
mantling the bureaus will be a grad- 








ual and painful business, but it will 
have to be accomplished. Senator 
Byrd would not try to reform the 
government with tongue-lashing and 
scorn, but with clean-cut truths re- 
garding the place of our federal gov- 
ernment in the country’s affairs. 

It is to be regretted that men who 
are the President’s agents in direct- 
ing the expanded bureaucracies (but 
who are in no sense the disinterested 
representatives of public opinion) 
should have taken the discussion of 
these problems as matters personal 
to themselves. It is the business of 
Congress to shape the country’s 
larger policies. Within a few weeks 
Congressmen will be at home, giving 
accounts of themselves and _ their 
votes to many keen questioners 
among their constituents. 


In Other Hands— 


These Congressmen will not be 
able to hold Harry Hopkins respon- 
sible for the simple fact that House 
and Senate have abdicated their plain 
duty, and turned over the power of 
appropriating money for hundreds of 
local projects to the President and 
his personal servants. No one holds 
Mr. Ickes accountable for the pol- 
icies that have placed such unprece- 
dented powers in his willing hands as 
Administrator of Public Works and 
Administrator of the Federal Petro- 
leum Control. Surely even Mr. Ickes 
must have occasional misgivings. The 
President in his January address to 
Congress admitted that these vast 
discretionary powers might be dan- 
gerously misapplied in other hands 
(presumably those of his political 
opponents). In his moments—now 
alas too few—of generous faith in his 
fellow men, perhaps Mr. Ickes may 
think that any man picked from the 
common run of politicians could do a 
good job in his place, under no dif- 
ferent restraints or limitations. Cer- 
tainly Mr. Farley would think so; but 
Mr. Ickes has a record that puts him 
in a different class. 

Secretary Henry Wallace has dared 
to assume discretionary authority of 
an even more difficult and arbitrary 
kind than that which Secretary 
Henry Morgenthau exercises in his 
use of a “mystery” fund of $2,000,- 
000,000. Our cheerful head of the 
Treasury has the unchecked author- 
ity to keep the dollar in some sort of 
working relationship with foreign 
currencies—particularly with the pre- 
carious group associated with the 
French franc, and the stronger group 
tied up with the “managed” pound 
sterling of England. 

The two Henrys of the Cabinet may 
well think themselves favored be- 
yond most men in public life. They 
have been allowed to handle not mil- 


lions but billions of public money at 
their own discretion. Yet nobody in 
this rough-and-tumble political year 
has sought to undermine their repu- 
tations for probity and patriotism. 
This it would seem ought to be 
enough for them; and they would be 
well advised to ignore the contro- 
versies of Mr. Farley’s campaign. 


Henry and Henry 


Mr. Morgenthau, indeed, with enor- 
mous Treasury operations on his 
hands, seems to have the rare gift 
of quiet composure and a well-re- 
strained tongue. Brother Henry of 
the corn and cotton controls, and the 
late unpleasant processing taxes that 
were used in part to pay for subsi- 
dized dust storms, will learn from his 
colleague (greatest of the world’s 
money changers) that silence re- 


mains golden, even when we are off 
the gold standard. Henry Wallace 
could regret the loss of his processing 
taxes; but he was unwise in his criti- 
cisms of the Supreme Court. In point 
of fact, the Court had come to the 
President’s aid at a juncture when 
the entire system of farm control and 
regimentation had to be overhauled, 


Whatever system may be attempted, 
Henry Wallace has job enough when 
he tries to administer it. In this po- 
litical year the policy itself must be 
considered by the country. It will 
not take its instructions from Henry, 
who is employed to administer but 
not to rule. In the course of five or 
ten years, non-partisan experts will 
have helped Congress to aid farm life 
in its realities, while the states them- 
selves will be encouraging farmers to 
protect and improve their soils as the 
most essential of their resources. 


SAVE THE SOIL 


Ancient truths are rediscovered —a law 


is passed —or is it 


ON THE TURN of a leap-year February, 
the new Farm bill passed Congress 
by general consent and was approved 
by the President. No record was 
made of votes in either house, and 
the measure was accepted with 
searcely a dissenting voice—certainly 
with no debate that did more than 
ceratch the surface of the funda- 
mental problems. 

This new law appropriates an an- 
nual maximum of $500,000,000. It 
confirms the accepted and obvious 
truth that the conservation of the 
country’s productive soils is a matter 
of vital importance. Ever since we 
cut down the forests, dug out the 
stumps, and began the work of plow- 
ing the ground and raising farm 
crops, we have needed soil chemists 
and farm engineers to show us how 
to protect the fertility of our land. 
Of all the subjects that occupied the 
mind of George Washington this one 
ranked first. 

Washington fought for American 
independence; and this in our judg- 
ment—contrary to the opinion of 
many European-minded and fastid- 
ious: persons—has been a good thing. 
He presided over the Convention 
of 1787 that framed the Consti- 
tution; and in our opinion—many 
people now dissenting, whose men- 
tality we hold in low esteem—it was a 
glorious job well performed. 

But the thing that George Wash- 
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just election year? 


ington cared most about, and worked 
hardest to accomplish, was the res- 
toration of the depleted soils of the 
eastern counties of Virginia. Em- 
pires may come and go, and constitu- 
tions may survive or perish; but the 
fate of nations through the centuries 
depends most of all upon the people 
in relation to their landed domain. 
They know this in Holland, where 
they build their dykes, study the 
conditions of soil and climate, culti- 
vate their tulips and milk their cows, 
knowing what life means and what 
are the essential matters that pertain 
to a people’s prosperity. 


George Washington Knew 


There are some wise fools who have 
written books to prove that George 
Washington was not a_ successful 
farmer. All they mean is that he did 
not further rob the soil for the sake 
of making money. British colonial 
policy for more than a hundred years 
had compelled Virginia to raise to- 
bacco regardless of soil depletion. 
When farmers had exhausted their 
acres they moved further away to 
devastate new lands. George Wash- 
ington hated these processes of 
exhaustion. He bought up the aban- 
doned lands of his “westward-ho!” 
neighbors, learned the use of lime 
and clover from Arthur Young and 
the English land restorers, raised 














wheat in rotation, repudiated tobacco 
with wrath and scorn, and made him- 
self the foremost apostle of our per- 
manent American agriculture. The 
boom competition of new lands west- 
ward, the slave-and-cotton specula- 
tion southward — these conditions 
retarded the processes of old-soil re- 
covery until late in the nineteenth 
century. 

Let us give as much credit as we 
can to the original thinkers of the 
present Administration, in that they 
have discovered for themselves the 
urgent need of soil conservation. 
Without an hour’s delay, they would 
save our farm lands from further 
erosion and waste at any cost to the 
federal Treasury. But by more or 
less happy coincidence they have also 
found that the annual cost ought to 
coincide as exactly as possible with 
the total subsidy payments they had 
been making to the growers of sur- 
plus commodities—payments _ that 
were so suddenly interrupted by the 
Supreme Court’s decision nullifying 
the objects and methods of the AAA. 


How Will It Work? 


In most if not all of the states east 
of the Mississippi River, farmers by 
the hundreds of thousands have had 
their minds upon this subject of soil 
recovery and maintenance for half 
a century more or less. The agri- 
cultural colleges and experiment sta- 
tions have promoted efforts along this 
line with praiseworthy intelligence 
and fidelity. But now we are to spend 
for conservation half a billion dollars 
a year at the expense of all the tax- 
payers of the United States, under 
the direction of men who had only 
recently been distributing a similar 
sum to satisfy commercial producers 
of staple crops, whose practical 
methods had tended in the opposite 
direction, namely, toward the most 
rapid soil depletion. 

The new law is obscure enough to 
encourage the belief, on the part of 
various special interests, that they can 
make it work to their advantage. 
They hope to continue the issuance of 
the principal checks to the very 
same beneficiaries as were favored 
under the AAA system. It will be- 
hoove us to see who will now gain 
the heaviest rewards for ceasing to 
misuse and destroy the lands to which 
they hold title. The reader of this 
new law, no matter how extensive his 
intellectual attainments, could not 
possibly guess what its actual pur- 
poses are, unless he has been some- 
what closely in touch with the prac- 
tices of the interrupted AAA system. 

Each of our forty-eight states is 
concerned with agriculture on its own 
account, this being true also of every 
country in the entire world. Edu- 
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Howard R. Tolley, active adminis- 
trator of new agricultural policies. 


cated and scientific people, in such 
countries as Denmark and the Scan- 
dinavian peninsula, Holland, Ger- 
many, France, Switzerland, and Italy, 
have long regarded their soils as a 
priceless heritage and have accord- 
ingly maintained and improved them. 
Owners of land in these European 
countries do not expect government 
subsidies for keeping their soils pro- 
ductive. 

Beholding in 1918 or 1919 the zones 
of France and Belgium that were dev- 
astated during four years of war- 
fare, many people asserted that it 
would take a century to bring the 
farmlands under complete cultivation 
again. The fields were full of shell- 
pits wide and deep; and there were 
thousands of miles of parallel 
trenches, all the more conspicuous be- 
cause of the exposure of the white 
chalk of sub-soil. Could these lands 
be restored for the benefit of sur- 
viving farmers or their soldier’ sons 
who had outlived the war, or only by 
tedious processes for the service of 
future generations? 


French Lands Restored 


The answer to that question is 
worth recording, for the benefit of 
an urban-minded American public 
that knows singularly little about 
land and scientific agriculture. With- 
in six years after the Armistice of 
1918 the devastated districts of France 
were already well restored. The 
visitor motoring over roads that had 
been heavily rebuilt and maintained 
for munition trucks, found himself 
(let us say in the summer of 1924) 
traversing expanses of green clover 
fields and yellow wheat fields. The 
shell-torn districts were no longer 
visible. Everywhere, with land re- 
graded and subjected to scientific 
treatment, these French and Belgian 
soils were again in production, with 
the crops flourishing and showing 
abundant fertility. 

It is true that in this historic emer- 
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gency, after war explosives had done 
their worst, large sums for recon- 
struction were spent by the French 
and Belgian governments. But much 
more was allotted for rebuilding 
towns and villages than for restoring 
farm lands. And of the farm allot- 
ments it may be estimated that more 
was spent upon providing houses, 
barns and equipment than upon the 
grading and re-fertilizing of fields. 
The simple truth was that the French 
people had practised farming under 
all sorts of conditions, whether with 
feudal overlordship or peasant owner- 
ship, for long centuries; and their 
love of the land was too great to 
permit its deterioration and aban- 
donment. Heavy government ma- 
chinery filled the shell holes; public 
funds replaced the buildings; the 
rural communes of the desolated 
areas of France rejoiced once more 
in the changing seasons, with normal 
crops, new trees along the roadsides, 
replenished livestock, and all that be- 
longs to their contented rural life, 
including good neighbors and good 
schools. 


Perhaps Only a Makeshift 


Just why we should spend so much 
federal money in 1936, at the expense 
of all the taxpayers of America, to 
pay landed proprietors for ceasing to 
let their top soil clog the creeks and 
rivers, has not been fully explained. 
But the Washington reporters say, 
with some cynicism, that both parties 
felt the need of improvising some 
scheme that would postpone the farm 
question until next year. Other 
critics, even less sympathetic, declare 
that this is simply a new phase of 
that fool’s paradise that we have been 
vainly trying to create for ourselves. 

With primary elections close at 
hand, Congressmen from the West 
and South had no margin of time in 
which to explain a controversial atti- 
tude to their farmer constituents. 
Perhaps many of them, in letting the 
new bill become a law without oppo- 
sition, regarded it as obviously un- 
constitutional. But with processing 
taxes gone, and with compulsory crop 
control no longer challenging per- 
sonal liberty, it seems to have been 
the common belief at Washington 
that the election year could be lived 
through—on rather low levels of sin- 
cerity and moral courage—before this 
new subsidy bill could (1) be put 
into effect, (2) tested in the lower 
courts, and (3) analyzed by the high- 
est tribunal. 

Without the slightest tinge of hos- 
tility toward the present Administra- 
tion, we have been impelled from time 
to time to note some serious faults 
in the structural character of the 
farm relief system. If the new law 














William L. Austin, Director of the 
Census and a statistical authority. 


is sincerely applied, it may correct 
most of the faults of the previous 
commodity-control schemes. Outside 
of the cotton states and parts of New 
England, the entire United States 
produces wheat. In Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania, and the East, wheat is produced 
in scientific crop rotation, and it will 
continue to be so produced for thou- 
sands of years to come. In the Far 
West, wheat has been produced 
speculatively, involving destruction of 
new soils. This expansion was due to 
Europe’s temporary demand. 

Ordinary farmers did not produce 
the wheat surplus. It was created by 
speculators, who converted cattle 
ranges into vast so-called “bonanza” 
wheat farms, with new kinds of labor- 
saving machinery. Our criticism of 
AAA has been due to the fact that 
the larger subsidy checks, together 
with the benefit of higher prices, went 
to the enrichment of the very people 
who were breaking down real farm- 
ing by their commercial production 
of a vast excess tonnage of wheat 
at low prices. No intelligent human 
being has ever contradicted these 
statements. The new law will permit 
the reward of all small farmers who 
protect their soils for the benefit of 
posterity, and will make possible the 
elimination of the one-crop wheat 
speculators, all the way from Montana 
to Texas. 


The Farmer’s Welfare 


If Mr. Wallace administers the law 
with intelligence and impartiality he 
should be praised. He knows the 
facts and will try to find his path, al- 
though it will not be an easy bit of 
trail-blazing. We should be willing 
to have him use a substantial part 
of this year’s $500,000,000 to settle the 
wheat question once for all by com- 
pensating the people who have 
hitherto maintained the hard-boiled 





wheat lobby, and by restoring their 
“dust bowls”—if still possible—to the 
former condition of matted sods fit 
only for cattle ranges or forestry. The 
new law gives Mr. Wallace specific 
authority to protect tenants and 
share-croppers in the cotton belt, and 
dairy farmers in the Northeast. It 
does not confer authority upon Mr. 
Bankhead to bring exceptional pros- 
perity to large cotton planters, 
although everyone should rejoice in 
Southern prosperity if it can be 
maintained without undue sacrifice on 
the part of the universal consuming 
public. 

Plain farmers east of the Mississippi 
River—these constituting an immense 
majority of the farm families of the 
country—have had little to say about 
the policies and methods of AAA. 
They have paid much and received 
little. Who is there at Washington to 
speak for real farmers of the Middle 
States, the Old South, and the Old 
Northwest? It is the welfare of the 
plain family, living and working on 
the farm whether as owner or as 
tenant, that ought henceforth to be 
considered. Men of knowledge and 
experience, like former Senator 
Wadsworth of New York who is now 
in the House of Representatives and 
Senator Byrd of Virginia, these men 
being experts in all that relates to 
land and farming, ought without de- 
lay to ask on behalf of their own 
commonwealths which for many gen- 
erations have been typical farm states, 
exactly how and upon what principle 
the half-billion dollar annual sub- 
sidy fund is to ‘be distributed. 


Back to the Land 


It is not as well known as it should 
be that the Bureau of the Census was 
authorized last year to make a mid- 
decennial enumeration of the coun- 
try’s farms, with reference to a 
variety of details. Mr. W. L. Austin, 
the efficient Director of the Bureau, 
set about this undertaking at the 
beginning of January, 1935, and put 
more than 26,000 enumerators into the 
field under forty specially trained 
area-supervisors and 227 district- 
supervisors. It seems to have been 
an exceptionally fine piece of statis- 
tical work that Mr. Austin accom- 
plished within half a year. Although 
questions were simplified as compared 
with the Census of 1930, the schedules 
contained 100 inquiries. Complete 
and final tabulation requires a 
longer time, but Mr. Austin supplies 
our readers (see facing page) with 
some highly significant information. 

When we come into possession of 
Mr. Austin’s complete analysis and 
interpretation we shall know many 
interesting things about a reversed 
migration tendency that the country 
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could well afford to encourage fur. 
ther, at almost any expense. In the 
war period, and_during the years of 
business expansion that lasted for 
some years after the war, millions of 
people flocked from farms and coun- 
try villages to commercial and indus- 
trial centers. Country schoolteachers 
deserted their jobs for bank clerkships 
and jobs in brokers’ offices. -There 
was a passion for the bright lights; 
and young people yielded to the al- 
lurements of city life. Girls preferred 
jobs in stores, restaurants, and fac- 
tories to the home life and work of 
the farms and villages. 


Our Typical Citizen 


But with unemployment rapidly in- 
creasing after the panic of 1929, the 
old homes in the country seemed like 
veritable havens of refuge. The 
“back-to-the-land” trend has already 
resulted in opening half a million ad- 
ditional farms. We may hope and 
believe that the movement has only 
fairly begun. Farm life is hard for 
the physically degenerate, the self-in- 
dulgent, and the flabby-muscled peo- 
ple—those who hate the snows of 
winter, the heat of summer, and out- 
of-door life in general. But the kind 
of education that alienates young 
people from the healthy enjoyment of 
plain, hard work would be ridiculous 
if it were not contemptible. 

Recently in these pages we spoke 
of our American farmers as “aristo- 
crats”. One indignant lady writing 
from a farm in Ohio visited wrath and 
scorn upon the head of the Editor. 
But of all our readers she was the 
only protesting person; and she finally 
admitted that much of her life had 
been spent in a large New York bank. 
For three hundred years the inde- 
pendent American farmer has been 
our typical citizen—our true aristo- 
crat in the literal sense of the word. 
For our part, we never think of snobs 
and plutocrats as belonging to the 
American aristocracy. 

The man who owns his farm, un- 
derstanding the dignity and value of 
farm life and work, is in our meaning 
an aristocrat in the best sense. With 
his fields, his animals, his trees, his 
varied problems—practical, scientific 
and economic—the farmer can use all 
available knowledge in his occupa- 
tion, and can enjoy almost every 
worthy kind of culture and recrea- 
tion, in hard earned hours of leisure. 
Farming is a good way to live, but 
for few people is it a way to amass 
wealth. The neglected farmlands of 
this country would readily provide 
for all the people now unemployed, 
and twice as many more; and a proper 
economic balance would guard against 
the misunderstood problems of over- 
production. 
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NO MORE STRIKES IN MINNEAPOLIS 


BY DONALD D. DAVIS 


Faith and mutual understanding between employer and 


employee would forestall most labor troubles. 


be restored by plain common-sense? 


A -MAJOR PROBLEM confronting our 
country today is the very personal 
one of employer-employee relations. 
The bitter experiences of recent years, 
when normal living circumstances of 
entire communities have been im- 
periled, cannot fail to impress upon 


international 


every citizen that something is funda- 
mentally wrong somewhere in our 
system of dealing with this question. 

I use the word personal advisedly, 
as observation has led conclusively to 
the belief that above all other con- 
siderations the relationship between 
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Can these principles 


Minneapolis is finding out! 


capital and labor must, in its final 
analysis, be reduced to the funda- 
mental and simple question of the 
mental attitude of both the boss and 
the worker. The daily contacts are 
personal, no matter whether inter- 
preted through the directional effort 
of the owner-employer with a staff of 
one, or through an elaborate system 
of foremen, superintendents, and em- 
ployment managers now found in 
most large corporations. The same 
personal relationship is also funda- 
mental in the attitude of the farmer 
and his hired hands. The problem of 
employer-employee relations is a 
problem of human relations, no mat- 
ter how practically or how theoreti- 
cally approached. 

The unfolding drama of history 
reveals the increasing significance 
and necessity of an appreciation that 
human considerations should be our 
primary actuating motive. The strug- 
gle of those employed for better 
returns, better working conditions, 
better opportunities, is the story of 
slow but certain progress. In fact, 
progress has been such that the 
means of its attainment is today of 
seemingly greater mcment than the 
results obtained. 

There is probably nothing more 
cruel in the daily lives of millions of 
men, women, and children in_ this 
country than the dictatorial domi- 
nance of certain types of labor leader 
over his members, or the reactionary 
and oftentimes stubborn attitude of 
employers toward employee mass de- 
mands. On the one hand may be 


BATTLE 


Minneapolis wants no repetition of 
such trouble as the 1934 truck work- 
ers’ strike. In the battle pictured, 
37 were injured. It was a civil war. 
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the labor agent who sees his own 
livelihood dependent upon the crea- 
tion of strife and its settlement; on 
the other the employer who—through 
his own experience or the experiences 
of others—has little faith in the in- 
tegrity of those with whom he is 
forced to deal on his own behalf or 
on behalf of intimidated employees. 
Both parties become so intent upon 
the principles involved that it fre- 
quently appears that human consid- 
erations are lost in the shuffle. 

There seems to be little doubt that 
the right of employees to bargain 
collectively, and negotiate with their 
employer through representatives of 
their own choosing, is today accepted 
by the public at large as a sound basis 
for social justice. Just what these 
terms mean, and the procedure neces- 
sary to make them effective, is as yet 
not recognized as a matter of deep 
concern to our average citizen. 


Laws Have Failed 


Legislation has been attempted, and 
so far has failed to substantiate the 
hopes of its proponents in the settle- 
ment of employee-employer relations. 
So far the problem has escaped the 
inflexible cure-alls of the lawmakers, 
and will continue to do so as long as 
laws must by their very nature re- 
main inflexible. What may be fair 
and just to both parties in one terri- 
tory or community may be unfair 
and impossible of acceptance by one 
or both parties in a different locality 
and environment. Conditions differ 
widely even in the same states and 
in the same industries. To “pass a 
law”, to settle these questions nation- 
ally upon an equitable and mutually 
satisfactory basis, appears as difficult 
as an attempt to legislate a fixed na- 
tional religious belief. 

While it is true that there is, and 


Minneapolis’ Employer-Employee Labor Board, left to 


no doubt always will be, the necessity 
of resorting to law to develop the re- 
spective rights of both parties, it must 
be remembered that the employer is 
in a position to secure legal advice 
promptly, while the employee is not 
always so quickly or so well advised. 


The Human Contribution 


The executives of every industrial 
and service enterprise have constantly 
before them the problem of the pro- 
duction of goods and services as effi- 
ciently as possible, to meet competi- 
tive conditions and increasingly to 
expand public acceptance and de- 
mand. It is inevitable, therefore, that 
in the accounting of potentialities and 
results the element of employee ser- 
vices must constantly be appraised 
and factored, to the end that the best 
possible returns may be obtained 
from what may be termed the “hu- 
man contribution”; namely, that part 
of the final result in goods or services 
which the human worker supplies in 
his or her application of manual or 
mental effort. 

In recent years the policies of deal- 
ing with the human-contribution 
factor have followed one of two broad 
theories. One has been to look upon 
the employment of humans in the 
light of the purchase of a commodity 
with but little or no interest in the 
individual, just as though men and 
women were part of the necessary 
physical equipment, bargaining in the 
employment market for the lowest 
prices in competition with other em- 
ployer bidders. 

The second theory, more enlight- 
ened and more human, is for the em- 
ployer to purchase skilled or even un- 
skilled services “plus”. This plus 
factor is composed of the human 
qualities, the instincts, motives, and 
characteristics of the worker, which, 
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when directed and maintained with 
understanding and fair dealing, repre- 
sent an intangible but valuable asset 
in loyal employee good-will. 

It is only natural, during a transi- 
tion period when both theories are 
operating side by side in all communi- 
ties, that confusion and strife are in 
evidence. The reactionary employer, 
blindly denying that the employee is 
little else than an open-market com- 
modity, fans the flames of discontent 
into hot-headed radicalism in certain 
types of employee organizations. Be- 
tween these ever-contending forces 
lie the vast majority of fair-minded 
employers and the millions of honest, 
sincere, and fundamentally sound 


American workers. 

It was with a keen appreciation of 
these conflicting elements that Mayor 
Thomas E. Latimer of Minneapolis 
issued a proclamation on September 
7, 1935, reading in part as foilows: 

“I hereby call upon every person 





Mayor Thomas E. Latimer believes 
labor strikes wholly unnecessary. 





right: Frank J. Miller (secretary); John B. Boscoe 
(printing union) ; Robert F. Pack (Pres., Northern States Power Co.) ; Dr. Charles A. Prosser (Dunwoody Indus- 
trial Institute) ; Guy Alexander (electrical union) ; Donald D. Davis (Pres., General Mills, Inc.) ; and Sheldon V. 
Wood (Pres., Mpls. Electric Steel Castings Co.). T. E. Cunningham (Pres., Minn. State Fed. of Lab.) not present. 








in the city of Minneapolis, con- 
sistently and continuously to order 
his acts and procedure toward the 
end of making this city a better com- 
munity in which to live. I conceive 
it a fundamental responsibility of this 
office to preserve and develop our 
civic, industrial, and our business ac- 
tivities. 


Preventive Measures 


“Progress has been and is being en- 
dangered by industrial strife. The 
need of an agency supported by public 
opinion, commanding the confidence 
of employees and employers alike for 
the adjustment of labor difficulties, is 
unquestioned. To this end I have this 
day created and appointed the Min- 
neapolis Employer-Employee Board. 

“T have charged this board with the 
duty of development of policies and 


procedure looking toward the effect ° 


of adjustment of labor difficulties, and 
to do all things necessary to aid in 
the development and preservation of 
harmonious employer-employee rela- 
tions in this city. 

“IT therefore urge all employers and 
employees alike, presently involved in 
disagreement, immediately to arrange 
for normal operations similar to those 
existing previous to the controversy. 
When this has been done, I call upon 
both employers and employees to use 
the means of adjustment provided by 
this board and in future misunder- 
standings which may arise to follow 
this same orderly procedure without 
interruption of operations. This board 
is now prepared to take prompt 
action. 

“The industrial and business future 
of our city depends upon confidence, 


tolerance, and the public support of 
all concerned. 

“To the Minneapolis Employer- 
Employee Board hereby created and 
to the citizens of Minneapolis, I 
pledge the support of this office and 
of all of the agencies at my command 
for the preservation of law and 
order.” 

Obviously such an entity has no 
legal powers, and functions solely 
when both parties voluntarily place 
their problems before the board. 
Composed of three representatives of 
labor, three representative employers, 
and a chairman who represents the 
citizens of Minneapolis, the board to 
date, however, has maintained the 
confidence of the public. With its 
designated responsibility of full in- 
vestigation and subsequent publica- 
tion of all of the facts in each 
controversy, the board rests upon the 
broad base of a complete and under- 
standing public opinion. Whether 
guided by a legal or an extra-legal 
body, an enlightened public opinion 
continues to be of great influence and 
major importance. 

The members of this board, early 
recognizing the many complexities of 
the problems confronting them, and 
also recognizing the many legal im- 
plications and the various principles 
upon which employer and employee 
organizations have based their pro- 
cedure, have rigidly maintained the 
simple fundamental premises of mu- 
tual confidence, fair play, and com- 
mon sense. 

Any employer or any employee or 
employee representative, whether in- 
dividually or for a majority or mi- 
nority, may place his case initially be- 
fore the capable and understanding 





Donatp D. Davis, president of Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., is a product of the 
engineering department of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. After engaging 
in engineering work he became 
associated with the Detroit Trust 
Company, in accounting and in the 
corporation management of trusts. 
For a time preceding the World 
War, he was factory manager of 
Hale & Kilbourne of Philadelphia, 
and later representative of banking 
interests in the supervision of Al- 
lied munitions contracts. 

Upon our entry into the War, he 
became executive secretary (under 
Mr. James F. Bell, chairman) of the 
Milling Division of the Food Admin- 
istration, and later was commissioned 
Major in the U. S. Air Service. At 
the close of the war, he became 
associated with the Liberty National 
Bank of New York, establishing and 
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come chairman of the board, Mr. 


becoming manager of its industrial 
department. 

In 1922, he moved to Minneapolis, 
being elected secretary of the Wash- 
burn Crosby Company, and later 
became treasurer and vice-president. 
The Washburn Crosby Company 
was a major constituent of General 
Mills, Inc., formed in 1928, and Mr. 
Davis was elected vice-president of 
the new company. In 1934, when 
Mr. James F. Bell resigned to be- 


Davis succeeded him as president of 
General Mills, Inc. 

Keenly interested in all phases of 
public relations, he brings to the 
subject of this article a practical 
and common-sense viewpoint which 
might well be expediently and seri- 
ously considered by both sides in- 
volved in many present disturbing 
controversies, local and national. 
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secretary of the board, who is a 
compensated employee but not a 
member thereof, and who devotes his 
entire time to board service. Upon 
report to the chairman, the other 
party to the case is advised and is 
asked if he voluntarily desires the 
services of the board. If the answer 
is in the negative, obviously no formal 
further action can be taken at that 
time. However, here is where the 
potent force of public opinion plays 
its important part. When and if the 
controversy becomes serious, the 
board can effectively carry out its 
responsibility in the investigation and 
publication of its findings. 

Upon the voluntary consent of both 
parties to a controversy, to avail 
themselves of the services of the 
board, three stages or steps in pro- 
cedure have been developed. 

The first or “informal mediation” 
stage consists solely of the secretary 
or the chairman discussing the issues 
separately or jointly with the parties 
concerned. It is at this stage that 
most cases are settled to the satisfac- 
tion of all. If not settled, the actual 
misunderstandings are at least clari- 
fied and the issues reduced to major 
questions. 

The second stage is one of “formal 
mediation”, wherein both parties 
designate mediators, and such media- 
tors in turn choose a mutually satis- 
factory neutral person. Negotiations 
proceed through formal mediation, 
although neither party is bound to 
abide by the conclusions of the 
mediators. 


Last Resort 


In those cases where formal media- 
tion fails of a satisfactory solution, 
they proceed to the third and final 
stage of “arbitration,” wherein both 
parties in written agreement with the 
board obligate themselves to abide by 
the findings of the arbitrators. 

During the proceedings of in- 
formal and formal mediation, the 
members of the board are kept fully 
advised as to the progress of each 
case, and in their individual capaci- 
ties may and do confer with the con- 
flicting parties; but in no case may 
any member act as a mediator or 
arbitrator. It is only in the final stage 
of arbitration that the board formally 
acts in aiding and, if need be, in 
selecting arbitrators whose final con- 
clusions are contractually binding. 

The value of this procedure lies in 
the avoidance of the necessity of the 
board itself sitting for either media- 
tion or arbitration, and in enabling 
the selection of persons to act in such 
capacities who are fully familiar with 
the economic circumstances of the 
enterprises involved and appreciative 

(Continued on page 73) 
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Acme 


The young Senator from West Virginia, Rush D. Holt (right), jars his colleague, M. M. 
Neely, and the whole country as well, with charges that relief work is wasteful and corrupt. 





Keystone 


POLITICS IN THE WPA 


BY RAYMOND CLAPPER 


Four billion dollars a year ago was expected to elect a President, 


but later developments show that it may just as likely defeat one. 


Local politicians have not been able to keep their hands clean. 


Asout 24,000,000 persons in the United 
States are living on relief provided 
by federal, state, and local author- 
ities. That is almost one out of every 
five inhabitants. Therein exists the 
greatest potential source of corrup- 
tion in our public affairs today. The 
temptation to exchange relief for 
political support is new and inviting. 
It will be a miracle if the Adminis- 
tration is able to resist that tempta- 
tion throughout the critical reélection 
campaign. Lesser politicians in many 
States already have yielded. Evi- 
dence of it comes to the surface even 
this early in the campaign. 

What Civil War pensions and pro- 
tective tariff favors have been to the 


Republican party for many years, 


relief is coming to be for the Demo- 


cratic party. Where a vast number 
of favors are to be distributed, you 
have a situation which invites their 
distribution with an eye to obtaining 
political assistance in return. It is no 
more possible to keep politics out of 
relief than to keep water from flow- 
ing through a sieve. 

Thus you have ambitious Demo- 
cratic county chairmen levying cam- 
paign fund assessments against WPA 
workers. You have forged certifi- 
cates for relief applicants. You have 
party bosses controlling appoint- 
ments, so that only those who can 
be depended upon for political cam- 
paign work receive jobs. You have 
huge funds dumped into a state be- 
fore election. You have, in a thou- 
sand and one different ways, state 
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and local politicians seeking to 
muscle-in on the relief money as it 
goes down the line from Washington, 
from the state capital, or from the 
city hall, to the ultimate person in 
real need. 

Harry Hopkins, WPA Administra- 
tor, says that he is not responsible 
for what “dumb politicians do”. He 
is trying to exterminate the more 
blatant practices. Neither he nor his 
chief assistants have willingly played 
into the hands of politicians. One of 
the chief complaints among politicians 
is that Hopkins does not play ball 
with them. Yet the conditions are 
stacked against him. He cannot en- 
tirely ignore the importuning of Sen- 
ators and Representatives to whom 
he must go for appropriations. And 








when they come to him and say that 
he must appoint a certain man as 
state WPA director, in order to keep 
harmony in the Democratic organi- 
zation which must be depended upon 
to carry the election, he cannot al- 
ways turn them away. And after the 
relief money goes out to the state 
directors, and from them is ladled 
out, it is extremely difficult for 
Washington to keep the local poli- 
ticians from cutting themselves in. 
The most glaring instance exposed 
thus far is in West Virginia, where a 
falling-out between the two Demo- 
cratic Senators, Rush D. Holt and 
M. M. Neely, has resulted in laying 
bare those intimate details which 
politicians usually succeed in con- 
cealing. Young Senator Holt charged 
that the West Virginia work relief 
organization had been converted into 
a wasteful and corrupt political ma- 


chine to bring about the reélection of ° 


Senator Neely next November. Back- 
ing up his assertions with documen- 
tary evidence, Senator Holt drew a 
picture of the political use of relief 
in West Virginia which may be sum- 
marized as follows: 

Relief applicants were required to 
obtain the approval of the county 
boss. Where there was no county 
boss, a county committee functioned 
for this purpose. He listed twenty- 
seven WPA officials whose salaries 
were raised. In the Huntington divi- 
sion of the state work relief organi- 
zation, 813 men were on the payroll 
of the supervisory force. Five engi- 
neers were assigned to one two-mile 
road job. 


Jobs for “‘Right Boys”’ 


One district supervisor of personnel 
wrote a letter of instructions to his 
subordinates, which said: 

“We don’t want anyone on these 
jobs who is not right. These hun- 
dreds of applications going in should 
be taken around to the ‘designated’ 
leaders in each county and sorted; 
then the local leaders can’t blame 
the personnel office if the right boys 
are not on. This, to my mind, is 


paramount if this organization is to © 


accomplish what it has to do in the 
next year.” 

The last reference obviously was 
to the November election. 

In another letter this supervisor 
wrote: 

“We have earnestly tried to be very 
broadminded in permitting the ad- 
visor to consult with the party lead- 
ers in their respective counties in 
order that we may be assured of 
complete harmony and support at the 
next primary and general election, 
rather than have some one person 
set himself up as a little king or 
dictator in his own right”. 


From the letter of a county chair- 
man: 

“On all appointments made here 
by Senator Neely he always checks 
my office first and we try to back 
the ones who are deserving and who 
we know will be dependable Neely 
workers”. 

Senator Holt attempted to have 
one district supervisor removed and 
was informed by the state WPA di- 
rector, F. Witcher McCullough, that 
“I cannot let him go because he is 
endorsed by Senator Neely.” 


Holt Active Also 


Senator Holt’s brother, Matthew 
Holt, was given a job under the dis- 
trict engineer of the Parkersburg 
district. Three days after Holt opened 
his attack on Senator Neely’s al- 
leged control of West Virginia work 
relief, his brother was discharged. 
Senator Holt complained to Aubrey 
Williams, assistant to Administrator 
Hopkins at Washington, and his 
brother was temporarily reinstated. 

In investigating MHolt’s charges, 
WPA says the dismissal preceded in- 
stead of followed Holt’s attack. 

Senator Holt, like his colleague, 
was not inactive in trying to have his 
friends taken care of out of the works 
relief war-chest. Senator Neely col- 
lected a file of telegrams which Holt 
had sent to obtain appointments. To 
one WPA official Holt wired that he 
was “personally interested in taking 
care of” a certain man, adding “hope 
you can do so”. Again he wired: 

“Have requested that Byron Ran- 
dolph be consulted about naming 
some foremen and timekeepers in 
Harrison County. Hope you will not 
overlook this, as I consider it very 
important.” 

When the state organization of the 
National Youth Administration was 
being set up out of emergency relief 
funds, Holt wired the state director 
numerous recommendations for ap- 
pointments. He appealed to the state 
organization not to give a dollar’s 
worth of WPA work to a certain firm. 
Neely says that was because the con- 
tractors did not support Holt. Holt 
says it was because he disapproved 
of some of the firm’s practices. 

Thus we have the picture. of a 
whole state relief organization, pulled 
and hauled between the rivalries of 
two Democratic Senators. 

On one seven-mile road project, 
sixty-four foremen and other super- 
visory employees were listed. Their 
pay on an annual basis would total 
$76,800. The entire project had an 
allotment of only $90,000. 

WPA after a hasty inquiry denied 
that politics controlled WPA activities 
in West Virginia, a denial that pro- 
tested too much to convince anyone. 
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WPA job-holders are special prey 
for campaign fund shakedowns, be- 
cause the temporary nature of the 
work and the danger of being dropped 
at any time makes these employees 
eager to keep in the good graces of 
those with political influence. 

One of the most flagrant instances 
of this type of shakedown has come 
to light in Pennsylvania. Harry W. 
Fee, chairman of the Indiana County 
Democratic Committee, sent out form 
letters to relief employees, filling in 
the amount each employee was being 
assessed by the party. 

One of these letters, sent to a 
woman relief employee, reads: 

“I am very much surprised that 
you have not responded to our pre- 
vious letter requesting your contri- 
bution in the amount of $27 to 
Indiana County Democratic campaign 
committee, as I was sure that you 
appreciated your position to such an 
extent that you would make this 
contribution willingly and promptly. 
I must, however, now advise you that 
unless your contribution in the above 
amount is received promptly, it will 
be necessary to place your name on 
the list of those who will not be given 
consideration for any other appoint- 
ment after the termination of the 
emergency relief work, which will 
terminate in the near future.” 


“Our Party” in WPA 


Mr. Hopkins ordered an investiga- 
tion of this instance: He found what 
appeared to be an apparent system- 
atic campaign to collect party funds 
in this county. But it was unsuccess- 
ful because of the resistance of the 
district WPA administrator. Only 
$1.25 was collected, Mr. Hopkins re- 
ported. The district WPA adminis- 
trator, R. G. Allen, protested to 
County Chairman Fee as follows: 

“I must ask you to refrain from 
sending letters of this nature to em- 
ployees of my organization . . . I 
will not tolerate it. 

“T am as strong a Democrat as you 
are, and it is my earnest desire to 
serve our party by functioning effi- 
ciently and honestly. Coercive meas- 
ures such as you are employing will 
do our party and its President more 
harm than good.” 

There will be noted even in that 
letter from the district WPA admin- 
istrator a solicitude for the Demo- 
cratic party and a desire to serve it. 
It indicates that the Democrats will 
have the benefit of any legitimate aid 
that he can give; and it is surprising 
how much you can do legitimately. 

The whole Pennsylvania situation 
has been seething with whispered 
rumors. Former Governor Pinchot 
declares that unemployed persons 1n 

(Continued on page 69) 




















HORIZONTAL vs. VERTICAL 


BY LEO WOLMAN 


Behind the lively sham battle over the structure of 
unions, ambitious Mr. Lewis wages a war for power and control 
of the American Federation of Labor; and the stakes are high! 


THE MERITS of vertical and horizon- 
tal unionism are not the issue which 
separates Mr. John L. Lewis from Mr. 
William Green. 

Mr. Lewis and the seven union 
presidents associated with him think 
that if they controlled and ran the 
American Federation of Labor they 
would unionize the unorganized work- 
ers of this country in short order. 
Mr. Green and the hundred or more 
unions now in his camp do not think 
so, and they are not likely to turn the 
Federation over to any opposing group 
merely for the purpose of finding out 
who is right. 

Back of the whole dispute is the dis- 
appointment over the results of the 
organizing campaigns carried on by 
the A. F. of L. since the founding of 
the N.R.A. These unparalleled activi- 
ties produced so meager a measure of 
success that there is a general feeling 
among the disappointed that a firing 
squad is almost a literal necessity, or, 
at least something new in organizing 
strategy. 

After more than two years of ex- 
tensive campaigning, conducted un- 
der the most favorable of auspices 
(almost Government sponsorship), 
the inability of the officers of the 
Federation to win trade-union agree- 
ments with the employers in the 
basic industries of the country has 
started an avalanche of disapproval 
and criticism of policies and methods. 
The very considerable expansion in 
unionism—mainly in the coal mining 
and clothing industries, and among 
teamsters and marine workers—has 
been overlooked in the search for the 
cause of the failure to organize the 
automobile, steel, rubber, cement, 
aluminum and similar industries. 

That cause is found by Mr. John 
Lewis and his adherents in the re- 
luctance of the Federation to adopt 
the industrial as against the craft 
form of union, as a means of extend- 


ing the boundaries of organized labor 
into those non-union areas. 

This controversy over the structure 
of trade unions which has occupied 
the headlines, and which seemingly 
threatens to rupture the Federation 
irremediably, is but a surface irrita- 
tion distracting attention from the 
real struggle which threatens the Fed- 
eration’s existence. That struggle is 
over control and power in the labor 
movement. But first let us weigh the 
merits of industrial unionism. 

The issue of craft versus industrial, 
or horizontal versus vertical, union- 
ism is not new. It was fought out 
more than forty years ago between 
the Knights of Labor and the then 
newly organized American Federation 


conflict broke out anew as craft 
unions claimed jurisdiction over some 
members of the few existing indus- 
trial unions. But these engagements 
on a limited front were adjusted by 
negotiations, and decisions in the 
matter by the Executive Council of 
the Federation were in general peace- 
fully accepted and enforced. 

During the great steel strike of 
1919 the open rupture between Wil- 
liam Z. Foster, chief organizer of the 
steel workers, and representatives of 
craft unions on the organizing com- 
mittee, threatened to precipitate a 
major encounter. But the industrial 
unionists were not strong in the Fed- 
eration, they lacked leadership, and 
the loss of the steel strike closed the 































































































of Labor, and the Federation won. episode. 
The Knights vanished from the scene. Expansion of so-called mass-pro- 
The victors were the craft unions. duction industries in the 1920s, 
From time to time thereafter the coupled with the decline of trade 
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unionism in that period, made the 
merits and virtues of industrial 
unionism again a subject of wide- 
spread discussion. The industrial 
union was regarded by its advocates 
as the sole effective means of organiz- 
ing skilled employees who, it is 
alleged, had been displaced by ma- 
chines and had turned to machine- 
tending and common labor. For such 
workmen unions of skilled craftsmen 
were said to have outlived their use- 
fulness. But these views had not 
much practical effect on the policies 
of the Federation since the leaders 
of industrial unions were then having 
troubles of their own, quite unre- 
lated to the structure of organization. 


Not a New Issue 


Since 1933 all this has changed. 
The issue which tore the Knights of 
Labor apart, and finally destroyed it; 
now threatens the unity of the Fed- 
eration. In the last several years, 
unionizing industry has again become 
a serious business. New unions have 
sprung up throughout the country. 
The long period of union decline has 
apparently come to an end. Disap- 
pointing as the recent rise in mem- 
bership has been to some, the gain 
is the greatest since the boom years 
of the world war. Reviving unionism 
has challenged the talents of old and 
new aspirants to leadership. Union 
charters not worth fighting for while 
the future of the movement was in 
doubt have become, in the face of 
promising developments, prizes of 
considerable value. 

In the steel and automobile indus- 
tries alone there are a good 1,500,- 
000 employees among the highest paid 
in industry. It is easy to see what 
the unionization of this number 
would add to the political, as well as 
to the industrial, power of the group 
which succeeded in accomplishing it. 

It is in this atmosphere that the 
organizing activities of the Federa- 
tion have been latterly carried on. 
Recognizing the dangers of jurisdic- 
tional conflict, the convention of the 
Federation in 1934 announced a pol- 
icy which, accepted by both the craft 
and industrial groups, appeared to 
deal generously with the jurisdic- 
tional requirements of new unions 
while at the same time preserving the 
rights of the craft unions. But this 
policy failed to keep the peace. 

A succession of episodes brought 
the question once more to a head. 
The Brewery Workers’ Union, an old 
industrial union revivified by the re- 
peal of prohibition, protested the ag- 
gressions of craft unions which 
claimed jurisdiction over brewery 
teamsters and other craftsmen in that 
industry. The union of metal miners 
resented an agreement between a 


group of craft unions and the Ana- 
conda Copper Company. The Oil 

Field, Gas Well and Refinery Work- 
ers refused to surrender jurisdiction 
over skilled workers in the petroleum 
and natural gas industries. A mili- 
tant group of steel workers fought 
for the reorganization of the estab- 
lished union of iron, steel and tin 
workers. The union of radio workers 
protested against being absorbed into 
the Electrical Workers’ Union and 
demanded full jurisdiction over all 
classes of radio employees. The 
newly chartered national unions of 
automobile and rubber workers, like- 
wise, insisted upon unrestricted juris- 
dictional rights regardless of the 
claims of such craft unions as the 
Machinists and the Metal Polishers. 

To these dissident elements the 
group of union officers—headed by 
Lewis of the miners, Hillman of the 
men’s clothing workers, Howard of 
the printers, and Dubinsky of the 
women’s clothing workers—furnished 
exceptionally able, experienced, am- 
bitious, and vigorous leadership. At 
the annual convention of the Federa- 
tion in October, 1935, the majority 
and minority reports of the Resolu- 
tions Committee, on industrial union- 
ism, precipitated one of the most im- 
portant debates in the history of that 
organization. On a vote of the dele- 
gates, the supporters of industrial 
charters for new unions were de- 
feated by a substantial majority. 

-In consequence of this defeat, and 
for other reasons not apparently con- 
nected with questions of policy, Mr. 
Lewis submitted “his resignation as 
vice-president of the Federation. 
Shortly thereafter he announced the 
formation of a Committee for Indus- 
trial Organization, composed of eight 
national unions affiliated with the 
Federation, and intended (as its name 
implies) to promote the industrial 
union. This move, quite unprece- 
dented in the affairs of the Federa- 
tion, promptly drew a stern rebuke 
from Mr. William Green and later a 
request from the Federation’s Execu- 
tive Council that Lewis’s committee 
disband. 


Declarations of War? 


The request was, of course, disre- 
garded. A sharp exchange of letters 
between Mr. Green and Mr. - Lewis 
and the severe criticism of the Fed- 
eration before the recent convention 
of the United Mine Workers have 
tended to drive the committee and 
the Federation farther apart. Mean- 
while the Lewis group is reported to 
be actively engaged in organizing, to 
be sending its representatives into 
Akron, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, 
Pittsburgh, and surrounding indus- 
trial districts, and to be furnishing 
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advice and assistance to the unions 
at odds with the Federation. 

Its latest step was to urge upon 
Mr. Green. that he immediately 
launch an organization campaign in 
the steel industry. Toward the cam- 
paign the committee offered “the 
services of trained organizers,” and 
proposed that there be raised a fund 
of $1,500,000, of which amount it 
pledged itself “to raise the sum of 
$500,000 from our eight unions”, 
These offers of assistance, however, 
were contingent on the Federation’s 
agreeing that the union of steel work- 
ers would be organized “along indus- 
trial lines” and that “the leadership 
of the campaign . . . be such as to 
inspire confidence of success”. 


What Is the Federation? 


That a mere difference of opinion 
over union structure should precipi- 
tate what most informed students of 
labor regard as one of the most seri- 
ous internal struggles in history of 
the American Federation of Labor 
can be explained only in terms of the 
composition and policies of that or- 
ganization. The A. F. of L. is a loose 
confederation of some 110 autono- 
mous national unions. Each of these 
unions receives a charter from the 
Federation and thereby recognition 
of its jurisdictional claims. The con- 
stitution of the American Federation 
of Labor states that: 

“No charter shall be granted by the 
American Federation of Labor to any 
national, international, trade or fed- 
eral labor union without a positive 
and clear definition of the trade juris- 
diction claimed by the applicant, and 
the charter shall not be granted if 
the jurisdiction claimed is a trespass 
on the jurisdiction of existing affil- 
iated unions, without the written con- 
sent of such unions.” 

Charters then are a_ species of 
franchise. They determine the area 
of a union’s jurisdiction and the num- 
ber of its potential members. An 
established labor union is no more 
likely to surrender its jurisdictional 
claims than a corporation is likely to 
surrender a valuable franchise. While 
aggressive large unions have often 
successfully attacked the jurisdiction 
of small and weaker unions affiliated 
with the Federation, jurisdiction 
rights have been in the main pre- 
served and protected. 

In the event of disputes, the Fed- 
eration has often gone to great lengths 
to support unions affiliated with it. 
Thus the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers, organized in 1915, was re- 
fused membership in the Federation 
for eighteen years because it had 
“trespassed” on the jurisdiction of an 
affiliated union, the United Garment 

(Continued on page 73) 














INFLATION FIRST, THEN BANKRUPTCY 


BY SIMEON D. FESS 


INFLATION seems to be moving in 
Washington, with grave possibilities 
ahead. The main channel is rapidly 
filling from new tributaries. 

The first was in 1933, when the 
Administration yielded to the open- 
ing of two streams which authorized 
the President to issue .$3,000,000,000 
of greenback currency and to coin 
silver in unlimited quantities at 
whatever ratio the President desired. 
When it was proposed to open these 
two dangerous sources, we were as- 
sured confidentially by grave Senators 
that no danger impended, as the 
President would not use the power; 
that such a gesture was necessary as a 
stop-gap to prevent something worse. 
It was not stated what could be 
worse. To date the power has not yet 
been exercised. 

During the debate in the Senate, 
which was tame in contrast to the 
Bryan days of 1896, inquiry was made 
of the business world as to why there 
was so little concern over the possi- 
bilities in such authorization, espe- 
cially when viewed in the light of 
Civil War experience over the green- 
back, and of “free and unlimited 
coinage of silver” days. It was an- 
swered that there was general confi- 
dence that the President would not 
use the powers. 


Golden Juggling 


Then came the fanciful managed- 
currency escapade of incredible folly, 
with devaluation of gold, abandon- 
ment of the gold standard, adoption 
of an irredeemable paper money sys- 
tem—fiat money—through the sterili- 
zation of gold, producing a confusion 
which made business risks dangerous 
and recovery impossible. This was 
accompanied by the Gold Purchasing 
Act, to be followed by the unbeliev- 
able silver debauch. 

Silver agitators took the position 
that there was no reason why, if the 
Administration were seeking through 
advanced price to buy up the gold of 
the world, the same thing should not 
be done for silver. They hit upon an 
arbitrary ratio, one to four, and de- 
manded the purchase of silver by 
pegging the price until the Govern- 


Will the Administration yield to demands 
for printing-press money? Spending con- 


tinues, taxes hurt. 


ment’s holdings of the white metal 
amounted to 25 per cent of its hold- 
ings of gold. To these demands the 
Administration yielded. 

This silver policy was aggravated 
by our attempted manipulation of 
gold. Our gold stock then existing, 
$5,000,000,000 plus, was increased by 
fiat devaluation $2,800,000,000, and 
further increased by the purchasing 
act until the gold stock, according to 
the last report, was $10,176,000,000. 
The new silver law necessitated the 
purchase of sufficient silver to reach 
one-fourth of this amount of gold, to 
be increased with every additional 
purchase of gold. When the silver 
purchasing was authorized the coun- 
try held less than 800,000,000 ounces 
of silver. Before the manipulation of 
gold the requirements of the Silver 
Act would not greatly have enlarged 
the purchase of silver, but, through 
devaluation on one hand and contin- 
ual purchase on the other, the Treas- 
ury is faced by the necessity of 
buying considerably more than a 
billion additional ounces of silver. 
The purpose of this act—to advance 
the price of silver—has been defeated, 
since the price today is less than 
when the act was passed. 

The act further authorized the issu- 
ance of silver certificates to represent 
silver in possession. Bad as is this 
policy, it will be seriously aggravated 
if silver is to be devalued as was gold, 
and as demanded by silver advocates. 
In that event the amount of silver 
certificates to be issued would not 
only be large, but would represent a 
vast increase of currency, and force 
drastic inflation. What are the pres- 
ent prospects? 

We have seen, through devaluation 
of gold, $2,800,000,000 of debt-paying 
power added without increasing the 
wealth by a single penny, notwith- 
standing the assurance that the power 
would not be used. There is authority 
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Where else to turn? 


in the hands of the President to de- 
value gold further. Will he use it? 
We have witnessed the financial 
juggling in which the dollar hereto- 
fore worth 100 cents the world over 
is reduced, so far as edict commands, 
to 59 cents. This is to be still further 
reduced day by day by the inflation- 
ary forces now playing upon it, since 
its purchasing power is measured by 
inconvertible paper—fiat money— 
resting upon nothing except the 
promise of the Government. In the 
light of the Government’s repudia- 
tion policy, its solemn pledge (the 
only basis of our paper money) is not 
designed to strengthen public credit. 


Political Control 


We have observed the “child play” 
under the head of “managed cur- 
rency”, the manipulation of the dol- 
lar, with resulting confusion in the 
Government’s finances. We have 
watched the steady inflation of bank 
credit, beginning prior to 1933, which 
has grown to amazing proportions 
through the spending policy and 
through the plan of requiring the 
banks to carry the Government’s 
bonds. To make this policy an as- 
sured success there were offered the 
recent amendments to the Federal 
Reserve Act, which, as ariginally de- 
signed by the Administration, were 
to make the system a government- 
operated as well as government-con- 
trolled banking system. One govern- 
ment agency was to issue the 
Government’s obligations, and another 
government agency would buy them. 
Under such a scheme the limit of 
government debt would be indefinite, 
to be measured and determined by 
the emergency of the political head of 
the nation. The amendments as 
finally enacted were radically differ- 
ent from the original plan—thanks to 
the influence of Senator Glass—but 











they still contain the element of polit- 
ical control. 

This is now the chief reliance, since 
it is believed that the banks will 
fear bankruptcy in case a decline in 
government credit results from re- 
fusal to take the bonds. The serious- 
ness of this will be measured not 
alone by the size of the debt, but 
especially by the extent of the infla- 
tion of bank credit that will be in- 
volved. This in the final analysis is 
not far different from the inflation of 
printing-press money. 


Debts Without Taxes 


The debt, actual and contingent, 
the basis of credit inflation, has been 
mounting until it approaches the 
$40,000,000,000 mark (the Sprague 
estimate of solvency), with shocking 
deficits in spite of additional heavy 
taxation in the last two years. We 
provided $3,300,000,000 emergency 
money for the fiscal year of 1934-35, 
$4,880,000,000 for the fiscal year 1935- 
36, and an unnamed amount variously 
estimated at from one to three billion 
for the current fiscal year. All this 
was done to absorb unemployment, 
with the unsettling fact that eleven 
million people are still unemployed 
and twenty million are still on the 
relief rolls, after three years of re- 
form legislation. Such fiscal facts are 
not reassuring. Their seriousness 
cannot be relieved by a smile, nor 
even by radio fireside chats. 

Now comes the bonus for the 
soldier and the subsidies for the 
farmer, with demands for $3,000,000,- 
000 more for immediate payments. 
This need for immediate cash is in 
addition to $11,000,000,000 obligations 
maturing in the near future. 

Will, or can, the funds be raised 
by taxation? If so, by what plan? 
The answer depends upon whether 
the influence of the tax-payer is 
stronger than that of the tax-spender. 
If the tax could be limited to the few, 
the tax channel would be embraced, 
largely because the professional poli- 
tician has had some success in mak- 
ing average citizens believe that a 
“tax the rich” policy would avoid 
burdens upén themselves—a silly 
position to take. It is obvious that the 
policy of taxing the few will not and 
can not raise the money. Therefore 
Congress, rather than place the bur- 
den directly upon the shoulders of 
the many, including the poor, where 
indirectly it is invariably placed, 
anyway, will likely choose some other 
than the tax way for payment. 

In that event, will the money be 
borrowed? That course is open, but 
within certain limits. When the debt 
arrives at the danger point, the limit 
is reached where further borrowing 
will create credit collapse. This stage 


will not await the bankers’ assurance 
to the President that the country can 
stand a debt of $70,000,000,000. The 
Secretary of the Treasury informs us 
that in the next sixteen months there 
must be raised $11,000,000,000. This 
includes neither subsidies for farm- 
ers nor bonuses for soldiers, nor 
other items not yet estimated. 

With this background of undisputed 
facts, what about the growing demand 
for inflation? This is the question in 
every thoughtful citizen’s mind. 

Whatever may have been the pur- 
pose of the Administration in the 
curious policy it has inaugurated, it 
will not be seriously controverted 
that the inflationist has been greatly 
stimulated by the New Deal policy, 
including the managed-currency 
folly. In sharp contrast with the 
sound views of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, the officers of great 
farm organizations, such as_ the 
Grange, seem to have been induced to 
look to inflation as a safe remedy to 
do what they had hoped would be 
done through the managed-currency 
scheme. They are now claiming that 
the scheme was not managed in the 
right way. This complaint is an in- 
evitable demand whenever the Gov- 
ernment sets out to manipulate prices, 
because satisfaction is impossible. 


Inflation Argument 


The professional inflationists—such 
as Senator Thomas of Oklahoma and 
Representative Patman of Texas— 
point out with considerable force that 
the Administration has already en- 
tered upon an inflation policy of bank 
credit, which economists recognize as 
producing similar effects, in the last 
analysis, to printing-press inflation. 
These men raise the question, if we 
inflate by issuing Government bonds 
carrying the burden of interest, why 
not issue Government notes without 
the burden of interest? In either case 
the obligor is the Government, they 
insist. Instead of using bonds as the 
basis for bank credit, why not use 
greenbacks as the basis of govern- 
ment credit? They argue that since 
unlimited credit inflation must end 
in the collapse of government credit, 
how could the issuance of greenbacks, 
especially if limited, be worse? 

Conceding the unsoundness of their 
position, it is a powerful lever in de- 
termining congressional action in the 
present situation. The supreme ques- 
tion is not what does the President 
wish, but what will he do? It is not 
a matter of his theory or even of a 
temporary decision; it is what will 
the forces set in motion in his New 
Deal philosophy compel him to do? 

The Administration yielded to the 
Thomas amendments of 1933, involv- 
ing inflation. It yielded, if it did not 
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advocate, the demands for the gold 
devaluation scheme, creating alleged 
values out of nothing. It yielded to, 
if it did not promote, the profes. 
sional managed-currency proposal, 
including the gold purchasing fiasco, 
It yielded to the arguments of the 
silver purchasing policy, with its dan- 
gerous possibilities of inflation. The 
President yielded, if he did not 
initiate, the hodge-podge program of 
financial juggling in the dance of the 
dollar, resulting in such confusion 
that business has not been able to 
revive, recovery has been blocked, 
and relief demands still are imminent, 


The Deadly Flow 


The question most in the minds of 
thoughtful citizens today is, “Will the 
Administration yield to the demands 
of the militatt proponents of print- 
ing-press money? In the event that 
it does not yield, what course is open 
to it (if it continues the New Deal 
philosophy of spending the nation 
into prosperity) that will avoid the 
collapse of the Government’s finan- 
cial house? In other words, how long 
can the spending orgy continue with- 
cut resort to the printing press? 

There is little doubt that inflation 
as a deliberate policy of government 
financing could be passed in the 
House of Representatives as now 
composed; and as an_ emergency 
measure the present House would 
doubtless pass it over the veto of the 
President. This was shown by the 
bonus vote. 

In the Senate as now constituted, 
it would not be adopted as a definite 
financial policy, but it might be as an 
emergency measure. Even as such 
the veto of the President wou!d likely 
defeat it. 

How far the two houses, or ever 
the President, will go, if the spending 
is merrily to go on, there is little 
doubt. As between bankruptcy and 
inflation, the latter will be chosen, 
which in the end is bankruptcy. 

In spite of the warnings of history, 
such as the inflation episodes of John 
Law, the Mississippi Bubble, the 
French assignats and mandats, our 
own Continental money, the Confed- 
erate script, and national greenbacks 
in Civil War times, to say nothing 
about the recent tragic experience of 
Germany with the collapse of the 
mark, the deadly flow seems to move 
on and nears the stage of flood tide. 
It is wholly due to the play of forces 
set in motion by a new philosophy of 
government alleged to be an assur- 
ance of the “more abundant life”. 

From present indications we will 
in time, not much longer deferred, 
know what the people of the United 
States will have to pay for the New 
Deal adventurers now in charge. 

















AND SUDDEN SUICIDE! 


BY CARL F. ZEIGLER 


Here is the story of thousands of pedestrians who take a chance once 


too often with a speeding automobile. Forty-five out of every 100 


persons killed in motor accidents are pedestrians! It’s suicide. 


©Travelers Insurance Co. 











{V 
TO WHERE? 
\ 














NE XT? The foolish pedestrian, uncontrolled by police regulations, 
ws forgets the law of averages. A direct hit is usually fatal. 
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THEY have been telling you about 
“sudden death”. 

That will make this a dull story. It 
lacks the noise and excitement of 
sudden death. It lacks the rending 
crash of twisting metal, the rattle of 
splintering glass. No bodies are torn, 
lacerated, harpooned or pulled to 
pieces. There’s no muss, no fuss, and 
no time for photo-flash pictures. 

When a pedestrian gets hit by a 
motor car the only noise is a sudden 
grinding of brakes, a quick cry of 
surprise cut short by a dull thud. 
The only action is a body hurled, 
maybe ten feet. Then silence. Fifty 
yards away no one knows what’s 
happened. Close by, they see a body 
in one of a variety of fantastic posi- 
tions, completely relaxed and quiet. 
Mostly it makes no sound. Sometimes 
it moans or gurgles. Often there is 
no blood and no cuts that you can 
see. But when you pick it up there 
is sometimes a short vomit of blood. 

Crowds gather slowly, curiously. 
Traffic clogs up, horns blow . . 

What the hell’s the matter up 
there? 

. .. People watch. Someone thinks 
to call an ambulance. It comes. They 
carefully pick it up... 

Pretty limp, ain’t he? 

. . . If there was blood somebody 
remembers to kick a handful of dirt 
over it. Someone else wipes off a 
bumper, pulls a fender up from rub- 
bing a tire. A traffic officer asks 
questions, makes notes... 

All right, get going! 

... Traffic moves; slowly untangles. 
A few linger around and others come 
up to see... 

What happened here? 

I don’t know. I just got here my- 
self. Say, mister, what happened? 

In ten minutes traffic is normal, 
moving and stopping with the lights. 
People move along. In fifteen minutes 
no one knows that anything ever 








happened here. No one knows that 
sixteen minutes ago a man full of 
life, going somewhere, stopped short 
—and died... 

It was right here. 

Where? 

‘Well, around here somewhere. 


* * * 


When a pedestrian gets bashed-in 
by an automobile it’s like a heavy- 
weight boxer beating up on a new- 
born baby. It’s not spectacular. It’s 
not exciting. Bring on the main bout! 
Bring on a crash—something to hear, 
something to feel, something to get 
upset about, something to look at! 


Wholesale Suicide 


But for real sudden death in large 
quantities, we give you .. . the 
pedestrians. 


If you know anything about auto- . 


mobile accidents you know that the 
safest place to be in a crash is inside 
a car. There you have steel around 
you, a chance to come out of it. 

If you know anything about auto 
accidents, you know that only a frac- 
tion of vehicle crashes are fatal to 
eccupants. You even see people 
crawling out of an impossible wreck 
unhurt. But you never saw a pedes- 
trian hit head-on at thirty miles an 
hour pick himself up with minor 
bruises. You never saw a man 
dragged ten feet by a car walk off 
without his hair mussed. 

If you know anything about traffic 
accidents, you know that for every 
person ground up in a first-class 
collision there are two or three pedes- 
trians bumped-off the quiet, undra- 
matic way. That is true in our cities, 


about for a long time and then do 
when you can’t stand it any longer. 
Suicide is what they try to justify 
when they argue that if a man is 
tired of it all he can take a run-out 
if he wants to. But this is sudden 
suicide—the kind 17,000 people didn’t 
think of last year, not even one 
minute before they said, “So long, 
see you tomorrow”, and stepped out 
in front of cars without looking. 

Motorists have been catching all 
the devil for auto deaths—but they 
can’t hold a candle to the pedestrians 
in numbers or carelessness. Motorists 
can’t be as careless as pedestrians. 
All the traffic laws are made for the 
motorists. They have to stop at lights, 
keep to the right, stay in the road- 
way, go slow, give signals. 

There are few, if any, laws for the 
pedestrians. They can cross the street 
when they damn well please—even if 
motor traffic has the green light. 
They can cross in the middle of the 
block where autos have the right-of- 
way. They can go where they’re not 
looking, and engage old friends in 
conversation in the middle of the 
street. They can run or walk, jump 
out and jump back—and they do all 
these things every day while motor- 
ists dodge the dozens, but hit one. 
And the hit always scores. 

But if you drive a car you can 
remember how many times you have 
given a pedestrian another lease on 
life by jamming your brakes to the 
floor. You can remember the dis- 
dainful stares they returned for the 
favor when you, with cold, horrible 
fear in your heart, furned out of their 
aimless ways just in time. You may 
remember the scared, foolish look of 
the person who suddenly realized he 





Total Pedestrians Percentage of 
MOTOR FATALITIES Killed Killed Bodesisiais 
1 See Feoe 29,451 12,850 43.6% 
National Totals........ apa See 31,363 13,930 44.5% 
i RR ieee 36,000 16,000 45% 
NEW YORK........ 1tl 824 74% 
In Major Cities CHICAGO......... 899 633 70% 
(In 1933) CLEVELAND........ 214 163 80% 
ST. LOUIS...... 2. wees 106 73% 
SAN FRANCISCO. 126 83 66% 
oS eee ee 77 43 56% 


City vs. Country....... 


National Safety Council 
figures, as of 1934 


pedestrians, 


IN CITIES (over 10,000 pop.)..67% of those killed are 


IN RURAL AREAS (under 10,000 pop.)..33% of those 
killed are pedestrians. 





and it’s in the cities that a majority 
of accidents occur. 

But even that isn’t the point of this 
dull story. The point is that when 
pedestrians are killed it’s not murder, 
but suicide. That’s right! In, say, 85 
cases out of 100 it’s suicide. 

Sudden suicide? That doesn’t sound 
right. Suicide is what you think 


couldn’t get out of your way. 

You are a pedestrian, too. And that 
changes your attitude right away. 
You can remember very well how 
many times you have come-to just in 
time to save yourself—and you prob- 
ably resented the extra effort you 
had to make to reach the curb. Or, 
maybe you are one of those irrespon- 
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sibles who, when out of your own 
car, becomes a beefing pedestrian and 
deliberately slows down to a crawl 
when crossing in front of traffic—no 
matter who has the right-of-way. 

One would think that the human 
body, certainly the most flexible and 
easily-operated piece of machinery in 
the world, could keep itself out of 
traffic jams. It can start and stop on 
a dime; shift right or left in a flash. 
All its parts respond instantly. It 
doesn’t have to think about moving, 
and then go into low, and start. 


Here Lies the Fault 


But that is the chief trouble. It’s 
too easy to navigate the human body. 
You can do it without thinking—and 
you do, mostly. The fellow behind 
the wheel has to keep awake and 
know what’s happening. He has the 
accelerator to feed, the clutch to en- 
gage, the gear to shift, the wheel to 
turn, the horn to blow and the brakes 
to jump on. These mechanical opera- 
tions are guided by what he sees. He 
is looking for danger; he expects it; 
and he hopes to meet it safely. The 
pedestrian has nothing to do but go 
where he decided to go a half-hour 
before; to go there in the quickest 
time and by the shortest cut. 

The pedestrian’s susceptibility to 
collisions may be witnessed any day 
on any sidewalk. With proportion- 
ately three times as much space on 
either side of him on the walk as an 
automobile has on the street, the 
pedestrian bumps and jostles, recoils, 
side-swipes and collides with a dozen 
people every block. It’s a good thing 
that flesh against flesh at two miles 
an hour is not fatal—or the city 
streets would be lined with corpses. 

When you put the collision-prone 
pedestrian out in the middle of the 
street with mechanical vehicles, it’s a 
different story. A steel fender doesn’t 
stumble back and say, “Pardon me”. 
A bumper doesn’t nudge you in the 
ribs and snarl, “Watch where you're 
going”. What happens can be told 
only by a few people—those who 
have come out of vehicle-pedestrian 
encounters with broken legs and arms 
and heads. To everybody else it was 
just an accident. 

It has been implied during the past 
months that the major cause of sud- 
den death on our streets and high- 
ways has been mad, reckless, ruthless 
driving and speed. But that is only 
part of it—and the smaller part. 
Speed is just the difference between 
death and injury when two cars crash 
or a car hits a bridge-rail. The fact 
remains that if motorists were com- 
pelled to drive far slower than the 
speeds at which they could collide 
without injury, they would still be 
traveling at a pace that kills the soft, 

















pedestrian who dives 


defenseless 
in front of a moving vehicle. 

The motorists cannot, and should 
not, be compelled to shoulder all the 
shame and responsibility for 35,000 


traffic deaths annually. You would 
realize that if you shuffled through 
the coroner’s cards—those business- 
like little tickets cryptically marked 
“auto-ped”. The verdicts read end- 
lessly: “accidental death—accidental 
death—accidental death”. You look 
to find the vicious speed-mad motor- 
ists bound over to the grand jury; 
but you find so few, practically none. 
Then you realize it is impossible to 
bring the responsible party to trial— 
dead men tell no tales. 

* * * 

It happens every day. Two or three 
pedestrians commit suicide while one 
motorist gets himself splattered all 
over his dash-board. 

What fascinates the mob is a wreck 


PEACETIME 


War itself offers 
of stupid waste 


THE YEAR 1935 was marked by one 
new record in which there is no pride 
of achievement. More persons were 
killed in automobile accidents than 
in any other year. Thirty-six thou- 
sand one hundred persons lost their 
lives. That is a larger number than 
were killed in action, among American 
forces, during the world war. Re- 
member the gold stars? How strange 
it would seem if we were to see flags 
flying from homes and offices where 
the supreme sacrifice had been made 
not to the war god but to the motor 
god. And it’s always war-time. 

Year after year the toll is taken; 
only once less than 30,000 deaths in 
the last five years, and that was in 
1932 when depression kept millions 
of cars off the roads. Worse luck, 
often, is the lot of those who do not 
die; 895,280 were injured last year. 

The figures we use are those com- 
piled by the Travelers Insurance 
Company. They show, further, that 
16,030 of the persons killed during 
1935 in motor accidents were pedes- 
trians. The pedestrian is always to 
blame, in the opinion of the driver. 
Yet 210 pedestrians were killed cross- 
ing at intersections with favoring sig- 
nals; 100 were killed in safety zones; 
and 340 were killed by autos that left 
the highway in order to strike their 
deadly blows. 

A civilization that constructs speed 


spread out all over the street, with 
someone’s arms and legs sticking out 
of it. What fails to impress, what 
never seems to sicken, are the flabby, 
relaxed, clean-looking corpses done 
up in the neat way—or the few who 
come out of an automobile-pedestrian 
melee with mangled bodies that live 
and live and don’t die, but suffer and 
look horrible for years. 

But this is a dull story. It’s a story 
of suicides, and suicides are not 
heroic and spectacular. When you 
want to turn people’s stomachs, when 
you want to rouse the rabble, when 
you want to reform—you bring up 
the story about the man who slit his 
throat from eat to ear on his wind- 
shield. For everyday reading matter, 
turn to page three, half-way down 
the column, to that little item about 
the three pedestrians who died in 
that silent, lumpy second when traffic 
stopped for a bit—and then went on. 


CASUALTIES 


no grimmer story 


in human lives. 


highways for motorists and no path 
for pedestrians brought death to 3030 
persons last year whose only crime 
was walking on rural highways, when 
there probably was no other place to 
walk. Throughout all history, until 
now, the wayfarer has enjoyed the 
right to use the highway. , 

Out of every 100 persons killed 
last year in motor accidents, 44 were 
pedestrians. Only 25 out of the hun- 
dred were killed as a result of the 
collision of one automobile with an- 
other. The remaining 31 lost their 
lives in various ways, chiefly by col- 
lision with a fixed object such as tree 
or telegraph pole. Four in every 
hundred were killed by collision with 
a railroad train. 

If you must have a collision while 
driving your car, don’t pick out a 
railroad train. Your chance of sur- 
viving is twelve times better if you 
hit another automobile instead. Here 
is last year’s record: 

Collision with another automobile 
required 42 accidents, on the average, 
to cause 1 death. Collision with 
pedestrians required 18 accidents to 
cause 1 death. Collision with railroad 
trains needed only 3.4 accidents for 
each fatality. 

Dividing the day into daylight and 
darkness (6 a. m. to 6 p.m. being day- 
light), we find that 14,620 deaths 
from automobile accidents happened 
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during the day and 21,480 during the 
night; 2 out of 3 fatalities occurred 
after dark. Forty per cent of all 
fatal accidents occur on Saturday or 
Sunday. 

What shall we do about motor ve- 
hicle accidents, almost wholly pre- 
ventable, that have wiped out 200,000 
lives in six years and severely in- 
jured 2,000,000 persons? 

Shall we have more difficult tests 
before a driver’s license is issued? 
The record shows that the novice 
with less than twelve months’ driv- 
ing experience was involved in only 
25 fatal accidents last year out of 
1000. 

Is the machine itself to blame? It 
is, indeed, well-nigh perfect, under 
absolute control at all times by the 
careful driver. And again the record 
shows that 924 cars out of every 1000 
involved in fatal accidents last year 
were in apparently good condition. 

Is bad weather to blame? We find 
that 85 per cent of all accidents hap- 
pen in clear weather, and that 75 
per cent happen on dry surfaces. 

Are women drivers to blame? The 
records show that 1 fatality occurred 
last year in every 38 accidents in- 
volving women drivers, and in every 
28 involving men drivers. Your 
chance of surviving is appreciably 
better if hit by a woman. 

What shall we do to save 36,000 
lives yearly? Such a death toll is 
equivalent to wiping out the entire 
population of any city in North or 
South Dakota or Vermont, or the two 
largest cities in Idaho, Wyoming, Ne- 
vada, or New Mexico. What can we 
do about it? 

Are there more fatal accidents per 
car in Rhode Island, most densely 
populated of all the states, than in 
wide-open spaces elsewhere? Wrong! 
Rhode Island in 1934 had 71 deaths 
per 100,000 registered cars, while in 
North Carolina the death rate was 
200, in South Carolina 218, in Ala- 
bama 242. New York State’s death 
rate that year was 129 per 100,000 
cars registered. 

In New York City the record be- 
gins to show the results of an educa- 
tional campaign sponsored by the 
police. January and February of this 
year, marked by almost continuous 
ice and snow in the streets, saw 69 
persons killed in traffic accidents. 
January and February of 1934 saw 
156 killed. Eighty-seven lives thus 
were saved in the sixty days as com- 
pared with the death toll two years 
ago. Some of the credit is due to a 
separate educational campaign spon- 
sored by the public schools of the 
city. Nation-wide, the 1935 record 
shows that out of 16,030 pedestrians 
killed 3,600 were not more than four- 
teen years old and 3,530 were over 
sixty-five. 





A tradition at Holland Furnace plants (Michigan, Pennsylvania, and Iowa) is that manage- 
ment and men are friends. Labor problems are not allowed to grow into labor troubles, 





EFFICIENCY The full story of business recovery in this furnace plant has three parts: good labor 
relations, alert salesmanship, and efficient production. Here is a view of the foundry. 
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HOW ONE FIRM BEAT DEPRESSION 


BY NEIL M. CLARK 


This organization bought no new brooms or buckets 


of magic. 


Its formula was to keep morale high, believing that 


research and sales would be proportionately stimulated. 


RECOVERY occurs in spots, here, there, 
yonder. A concern on Third Avenue 
swings into the black and delights 
stockholders with good reading about 
earnings. The same sort of concern 
on Railroad Avenue, barely half a 
mile away and equally blessed with 
opportunity, still smothers in red and 
wonders when the depression will 
end. Why the difference? 

Nothing has done more in the last 
three years to drive politicians fran- 
tic than this stubborn fact that re- 
covery is not a mass act. They re- 
member that Noah’s animals went 
meekly into the Ark, two by two. 
Dearly they would have loved to 
pass laws automatically moving all 
business from stagnation to recovery. 
The facts, however, were against 
them. Into the ark of recovery, oddly 
enough, businesses pass singly and 
only as individuals finally decide 
that they have had enough of the 
other thing. 

Can anyone say, then, how recov- 
ery occurs? Let’s see if an individual 
case throws light on the process. 

Here is a concern that in 1933-34 
had sales. of $5,500,000 and a loss of 
approximately $100,000; while in the 
nine months ending December 31, 
1935, sales were approximately $8,- 
000,000 with a profit of more than 
$900,000 for the same nine months. 

To most business men that would 
look suspiciously like recovery. What 
happened inside that organization to 
bring this to pass? 

Perhaps it is possible to hint at 
Some of the reasons. Here’s one. 
Two weeks ago I was guided through 

is company’s Michigan foundry on 
a tour of inspection. The men had 
just begun the afternoon “pour”. 
Steam like swirling fog made the 
workmen shadowy creatures moving 
in mist. The steam cleared momen- 
farily, and a brawny foundryman 
toting a ladle of molten metal loomed 


up dead ahead. He saw us. A grin 
split his face ear to ear. 

“Hi, Ted!” he yelled. 

My guide grinned back. “Hi, 
Hane!” suite 

Steam swirled and hid him, and 
us, and we walked on. Others simi- 
larly appeared and _ disappeared, 
gnomelike, and everywhere the greet- 
ing was in the same free-and-easy, 
casual, boisterously friendly style. At 
the cupola where we stopped to 
watch the white-hot mix coming run- 
ning out, three or four smudgy faces 
drew near to hear what was said and 
to chip in; and one man, clowning, 
sneaked behind with a scoop shovel 
and threatened to ride my guide on 
the handle... 

At a guess, who would you say my 
guide was? One of themselves, off 
for the afternoon? One of them he 
was, certainly. But, also... vice- 
president and general manager of the 
company; a company listed on the 





Col. P. T. Cheff is known as “Ted” 
to 4500 Holland Furnace employees. 
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New York Stock Exchange; employ- 
ing some 4,500 workers; operating 
plants in Michigan, Iowa, Pennsylva- 
nia, and branch offices in 43 states 
and some 400 localities. Col. P. T. 
Cheff, by name. Active executive 
head of the Holland Furnace Com- 
pany (the example of recovery that 
we are considering) and boss of that 
particular factory. 

The point of this incident is not far 
to seek. Depression, with falling 
price and wage-levels, and wide- 
spread unemployment, is usually a 
period of labor uncertainty and un- 
rest, and this unrest generally culmi- 
nates at about the time recovery 
seems possible; for with the promise 
of improvement there comes a race 
for position between management 
and workers. 

While important concerns through- 
out the country experienced strikes 
and strife under NRA and after, 
nothing of the sort occurred at the 
Holland Furnace Company. There 
were labor problems, to be sure. But 
they were not allowed to become la- 
bor trouble. The rather boisterous 
manifestations of personal liking for 
the boss were a symptom of the un- 
derlying reason for this—but only a 
symptom. “Ted” Cheff might have 
been paunchy, gray haired, grouchy, 
and sixtyish (instead of slim and 
thirtyish, as he is) and still the 
worker-employer relations might 
have been equally satisfactory. 

The point is that the men there 
have always been paid well. Better 
than that, they have been paid 
fairly. High wages when times war- 
ranted, lower wages when conditions 
changed. They have never been 
pampered or patronized. The ques- 
tion is, could government—any gov- 
ernment—legislate such friendly re- 
lations and make the legislation 
stick? The fact is that individual 
managers can create such relations, 








and wise ones do. It is an unbroken 
tradition at Holland that the manage- 
ment and the men are friends; and 
that as friends they treat one an- 
other right. Both sides. Those fac- 
tory men do not get the wages now 
that they did once. But there is good 
evidence that castings and _ sheet 
metal parts are still produced in that 
plant as economically and as well as 
any place in the country. Does this 
throw any light on the process of re- 
covery? ... 

Go on to a second internal factor. 
One of the salesmen, it is told, riding 
a local train, entered into conversa- 
tion with his seat mate, and men- 
tioned that he was bound for the 
nearby town of Chester. 

“I hope,” said the stranger gloom- 
ily, “you don’t plan to do any can- 
vassing there.” 

“I do. Why?” 

“If I were you, I wouldn’t.” 

“Tell me why.” 

“The police are after canvassers in 
that town. They’ve had a lot of fake 
salesmen who broke in and robbed. 
Likely you'll be arrested. .. .” 


The Bull by the Horns 


The salesman thanked the stranger. 
But ... he got off at Chester. Fur- 
thermore, the first person he called 
on was the chief of police. He did 
that for the purpose of proving 
he was legitimate; but he told his 
story so convincingly that the chief 
scratched his poll and said: 

“How much would one of them 
furnaces cost in my six-room house?” 

The chief was the salesman’s first 
customer in town! ... The point of 
this incident, of course, is energized 
selling. If it were an isolated inci- 
dent, it would be worth its own 
weight, but no more. It is not iso- 
lated. 

The Holland Furnace Company 
was started thirty years ago when 
John P. Kolla, himself a foundryman 
and mechanic, invented and patented 
a warm-air furnace that he believed 
to be better than anything then ex- 
isting. Kolla was an excellent pro- 
duction man. He was luckier than 
some inventors; for he got, as his 
business and sales manager (and 
eventually as his son-in-law), a man 
who was as good at selling as he him- 
self was at the bench. For a period 
they boasted of doubling their sales 
every second year. 

This was not luck. Sales were 
made, Very early, Landwehr recog- 
nized that home-heating is not, and 
probably cannot be made, package 
merchandise—that homes differ— 
that people will not be regimented 
within standardized walls—that each 
job is an engineering job. He organ- 
ized accordingly. Finding that inde- 


pendent dealers could not be ex- 
pected to do the necessary thorough 
engineering job and also push inces- 
santly for sales, Landwehr organized 
to sell direct. All Holland products 
now go to the consumer without any 
jobber or dealer intervening. Since 
the company does business in nearly 
every state, this calls for a large force 
of expertly trained men who know 
furnaces from the drafting board to 
practical installation. In the peak of 
the season the force typically num- 
bers some 400 branch managers, 1200 
to 18000 salesmen, and perhaps 2000 
installers with 400 cleaning machines 
in service. 

Morale in such an organization is a 
factor that cannot be weighed, mea- 
sured, ordained by law. It can be 
maintained only by constant manage- 
ment vigilance; and the only mea- 
sure of how successful this vigilance 
is, is sales volume. Every one knows 
what happened to the building indus- 
try during the depression. But Land- 
wehr, even though illness forced him 
out of the picture, had laid the foun- 
dations for morale maintenance in 
tough times. When any sales were to 
be had, the organization was waiting 
to pounce... 

Selling, the incessant ding-donging 
of people to buy, buy, buy, has been 
cited by critics of capitalism as one 
of its awful faults. The criticism, 
however, fails to take account of hu- 
man nature and the fundamental fact 
that selling, under whatever name it 
hides, is the only known means of 
bringing the commodities that consti- 
tute an abundant life actually to the 
doorsteps of great masses of people. 
It should not be so, of course. But 
the fact remains that consumers sim- 
ply will not acquire goods in any 
large volume, except bare necessities, 
unless they are told over and over 
and over. 

The telling, to be sure, should be 
straight and true. The critics are 
right when they insist on that. But 
if the telling is also forceful, that’s 
nothing against it. Even the Govern- 
ment’s eager agents earnestly wishing 
to bring the blessing of cheap TVA 
electricity to southern highlanders on 
a silver platter, had the time of their 
lives and found it necessary to ding- 
dong cabineers on the advantages of 
giving up the old oil lamp—and even 
then they did not always succeed! 


Energized Selling 


In part, Holland achieved recovery 
because it placed necessary emphasis 
on energized selling. This is a second 
thing that happened on the inside. 

Then comes the third thing. .. . 

It was probably about two years 
ago that I (an average consumer) 
first began to be vaguely aware that 
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perhaps hot water and steam heat 
were not necessarily the best of all 
possible ways for winter air-condi- 
tioning of my home. Yet ten years 
ago, or say fifteen, hardly any archi- 
tect would have recommended any- 
ing else for any better-type modern 
home. I began to hear (in the slow 
way such news has of getting around 
to laymen) that architects were doing 
an about-face—that new methods had 
changed their minds—and that today, 
few architects design a better-type 
home without at least strongly urging 
consideration of warm-air heating. 

Now, it is not a matter of chance 
that this change took place. Hol- 
land’s research engineers will have to 
shoulder a good deal of the blame! 
Hot water and steam, of course, al- 
ways did have certain disadvantages. 
The heat had to pass through two sets 
of castings before it could warm the 
air. Nevertheless, the system did— 
does—achieve the desired result; I, 
like millions of others, am. still 
warmed by hot water. 


Humidity Control 


In time, however, a phrase began to 
creep into common use by way of 
physicians and medical research: 
namely, humidity control. It was 
found that lack of moisture in house- 
heated air, in winter, was a prime 
conditioner for colds and other res- 
piratory troubles. It became common 
knowledge that moisture somehow 
must be restored to the air as a health 
and comfort measure. Followed the 
era of humidifiers, mostly variations 
on the idea of a pan of water set on 
the radiator to evaporate. They were 
a housekeeping nuisance; and even 
when carefully tended, it has been 
found by measurement that it is im- 
possible in the average home, by 
means of any ordinary humidifiers, to 
restore sufficient moisture to the air 
to keep the relative humidity at the 
optimum point—that is, somewhere 
between 25 and 40. 

Within the last half-dozen years 
another phrase has become common: 
air-conditioning. For centuries, in 
fact ever since man began living in 
heated dwellings, the only idea of 
temperature control was heating. A 
roaring fire inside when the wind 
howled outside, was all a man asked 
and wanted. But of late we have 
been asking more. Considerably 
more. The theory of year-round air- 
condition has been born. As a 
theory it is definitely here. It de- 
clares that proper air-conditioning 
in a modern home, for comfort and 
health, demands five things: 

1. Filtration. Air in the home 
should be kept dust-free and clean. 

2. Humidification. Moisture must 
be added. 








3. Heating. Until recently, the only 
air-conditioning requisite. 

4, Circulation. Gently-moving air, 
propelled mechanically and scientifi- 
cally, distributes heat evenly in win- 
ter, and in both winter and summer 
increases comfort. 

5. Cooling. A modern comfort de- 
mand for summer. 

The mass air-conditioning for 
homes of small and moderate size 
may well be our next great industrial 
development—and that the means 
used will be a central air-condition- 
ing plant that does the job of the 
present heating plant, and a lot more. 


Anticipating Progress 


Years ago the founders of Holland 
dedicated themselves to the idea that 
their product would never be “good 
enough”. It was their conviction that 
they must not only keep even with 
progress in their field, but must be 
ahead of it. When humidity control 
and air-conditioning were mere 
phrases, Holland’s engineers were al- 
ready very familiar with the ideas. 
Right through the depression, re- 
search continued. 

Today, the Holland furnace is built 
to achieve four of the five requisites 
of complete air-conditioning: forced 
circulation, by means of a rotating 
fan built in the upper warm-air 
chamber of the furnace; humidifica- 
tion, by means of a patented device 
which lets water drip and sizzle on 
metal surfaces nearly red-hot; puri- 
fication, by means of forcing the re- 
turn cold air through filters; and 
heating as a matter of course. To 
some extent, even cooling (the last 
of the five requisites) is obtained in 
summer by operating the forced-cir- 
culation fan and thus keeping the 
house air in gentle motion; and a 
system has also been devised for posi- 
tive cooling by means of water, 
though this is of value as yet only in 
communities where water comes from 
the tap at not more than 52 degrees. 

What bearing does all this have on 
the process of recovery? The point 
is basic, rather subtle. Many of those 
who are trying in vain for recovery, 
want to go back—back to a remem- 
bered 1914 or ’26 or ’29. But recov- 
ery, true recovery, is never accom- 
plished by going back. It is a stage, 
often painful, but necessary, in prog- 
ress. It means going on to new and 
firmer ground. The history of de- 
pressions is that they nearly always 
are breeders of invention and discov- 
ery; and it is further true that the 
concerns which recover most speedily 
are usually those that forge furthest 
ahead of the new... 

A fourth thing also conditioned re- 
covery at Holland. I will not dwell on 
it at length, vital though it is. 


HOT METAL 


When income was high, outgo 
tended to keep pace. That’s a nearly 
universal tendency, in private, corpo- 
rate, and governmental lives. It hap- 
pened at Holland. When income 
shrunk, outgo tended to continue at 
the old pace. Whether or not we be- 
lieve that government spending helps 
in a depression, certainly it doesn’t 
work in this business. At Holland 
they said, “We'll get back to a safe 
balance between income and outgo.” 
And they did. Drastic changes were 
put into effect. The company emerged 
with a lighter load, stripped for ac- 
tion, in vigorous financial health. The 
balanced budget: a prime conditioner 
of recovery! ... 

A fifth thing (or condition) must 
also be named. I am not sure it isn’t 
the most important of all. Read these 
management maxims, not meant as 
maxims, dropped casually as the 
drippings of thought by Holland’s 
boss, “Ted” Cheff: 
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On the way from furnace to foundry. The workman’s 
accuracy here averts trouble from defective castings. 


“A sale,” said he, “is not a sale at 
all, unless it’s a good one.” He was 
explaining why a great stretch of of- 
fice space is filled with drafting boards 
and desks, where the plan of every 
Holland house-heating job, no matter 
in what part of the country, is checked 
and approved—or disapproved—by 
home-office experts. 

“Most of the trouble in manage- 
ment,” he said again, “comes from 
over-control rather than under-con- 
trol. Did you realize that? “Most of 
the men know their stuff, if you just 
give ’em a chance to prove it.” What 
heresy, that, to most politicians! 

In line with this: there is a flock of 
big offices on the second floor of the 
Holland office building. Cheff could 
have any one of them he wants. He 
prefers a little office down by the 
front door. Why? Because upstairs 
he would miss three-fourths of the 
branch managers when they come in, 

(Continued on page 66) 











SANE WAYS TO ESCAPE WAR 


outside its 


“Because certain nations rise and 
others decline, it develops that, 
despite good-will conferences and 
treaties, war will accompany the for- 
tunes of nations ever’. The words 
are those of Mussolini. 

Without going into the pros and 
cons of his present behavior, Musso- 
lini has a few qualities that we ad- 
mire in America. Some of his pet 
ideas are strikingly similar to those 
of the late Theodore Roosevelt. 

But whether he is right or wrong, 
whether he succeeds or fails, we must 
admit that Mussolini is a realist. He 
is not afraid to face the facts of his- 
tory. His analysis of war is probably 
nearer the truth than the idealistic 
conception of the League of Nations. 

I spent a year with the A. E. F. in 
the war to end wars. It is obvious 
to-day that we were deluding our- 
selves that any such objective was 
possible of fulfilment. Nevertheless, 
that huge sacrifice in blood and 
money can still be made worth while 
for future generations, if the peoples 
of the world could but learn one les- 
son from that experience. 

That lesson, overlooked so far by 
nearly. all the politicians and diplo- 
mats of our era, is this: Wars prob- 
ably never can be prevented en- 
tirely, but the frequency of wars can 
be lessened and many unnecessary 
wars can be prevented. 


A Strong Defense 


Our children and_ grandchildren 
will be grateful to this generation if 
we can make some progress along 
that line. Peace efforts of the last 
seventeen years have not much to 
show. The statesmen of both Europe 
and America have failed to deliver 
what the soldiers fought for in 1918. 
They have not delivered even half a 
loaf. The world seems to be back 
where it was in 1914, except. that 


BY KENT R. COSTIKYAN 


there are more appalling possibilities. 

Let us begin by admitting the truth 
of Mussolini’s statement. When the 
people of a strong nation desire to 
expand, nothing is going to prevent 
them from acquiring territory by 
force of arms if necessary—nothing 
except an impregnable defense by the 
threatened countries. Only an im- 
pregnable defense could have held off 
Germany in 1914. Only an impreg- 
nable defense could have kept Japan 
out of Manchukuo and Northern 
China. Only an impregnable defense 
by Ethiopia can halt Italy. Because 
some nations permit themselves to 
become weak, strong nations in need 
of expansion encroach upon them. So, 
at least, history teaches. 

The first requisite for fewer wars, 
then, is a strong defense on the part 
of any nation likely to be involved. 
We owe it to the worid, as well as 
to ourselves, to keep fit for military 


or naval action. Woodrow Wilson’s . 


policy of persuasion did not keep us 
out of war. Leonard Wood’s policy 
of preparedness might have com- 
manded the respect for our rights 
necessary to keep us from becoming 
involved. 

Nor are small nations helpless in 
the face of this reality. Defense de- 
pends as much on natural barriers, 
on military efficiency, on financial in- 
dependence, on national solidarity, 
and on friendly alliances as it does 
on the force of numbers. China has 
the population, but few of the other 
essentials of a strong defense. Switz- 
erland and Denmark have kept them- 
selves out of trouble much better 
than many larger nations. 

It is not too much to expect that 
every citizen who takes the privi- 
leges his country has to offer should 
be willing to shoulder a gun in his 
country’s defense when threatened. 
The pacifist, by objecting to a well- 
prepared army and navy, is betray- 
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“,...the army of the United States will not be sent 
borders without the 
polls of a majority of the voting population.... 


sanction at the 


99 


ing his fellow citizens who will be 
forced to fight the battles. The sol- 
diers and sailors are entitled to suf- 
ficient training, sufficient ammuni- 
tion, and sufficient leadership to meet 
the enemy prepared. A stronger de- 
fensive spirit is needed just as much 
as a weaker aggressive spirit, if we 
are to have fewer wars in the world. 


Let the People Decide 


But we can do much more for 
world peace than merely keep our- 
selves impregnable. It seems safe to 
say that two-thirds of the wars of 
history have been brought on by 
other causes than a real need for ex- 
pansion. Leaders filled with a lust 
for power have thrown their coun- 
tries into war on the crest of a pa- 
triotic wave that underneath did not 
represent the true will of the people. 
Patriotism may be necessary in win- 
ning a war, once started, but we need 
more common sense and less “pa- 
triotism” if we are to prevent useless 
wars. 

If half of the effort that has gone 
into peace machinery had been spent 
in placing the war-making power in 
the hands of the people (including 
the women) of every nation, we 
would be farther along the road to 
peace than we are to-day. Senator 
Borah once backed such a movement. 
His long experience in foreign affairs 
probably made him realize that such 
plebiscites would be more effective 
than the League of Nations could 
ever be in preventing unnecessary 
hostilities. 

We in America vote for local, state, 
and national candidates, about whom 
we know very little. We approve 
bond issues, about which we know 
even less. Certainly we are better 
qualified to pass an intelligent opinion 
on something that concerns our lives 
and pocketbooks. 
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Nor would such a change be as 
difficult as may appear. A constitu- 
tional amendment to the effect that 
“the army of the United States will 
not be sent outside its borders with- 
out the sanction at the polls of a ma- 
jority (or two-thirds) of the voting 
population” would be all that is 
necessary. Similar provisions would 
have to be incorporated within a 
short period by other great nations 
to make this practical. But if we 
took the lead, the war-tired peoples 
of Europe and Asia would probably 
soon force most of their rulers to 
follow. 

Those who failed to incorporate 
similar non-aggression restrictions 
would naturally remain exceptions. 


_If the right of invasion is to be left 


in the hands of a dictator or a cham- 
ber of deputies, it is not to be ex- 
pected that a neighboring state will 
weaken its defense by restricting its 
power to counter-attack. 

Such a constitutional change would 
not mean that the people of any 
country would have the right to vote 
war on their neighbors. The leaders 
could still check a war hysteria by 


refusing to declare war, but the 


people would likewise have the 
power to curb their leaders. 

This check on imperialistic leaders 
would prevent some wars. The ques- 
tion of whether the German people 
honestly desired their armies to cross 
the frontiers in 1914 will forever re- 
main unanswered. But even had the 
German people cast the die by popu- 
lar referendum, the final result would 
have been more conclusive. if Ger- 
many as a nation had voted before 
the world to attack her neighbors, 
there would have been no hiding be- 
hind the skirts of her military lead- 
ers. Germany would have had no 
choice, moral or legal, but to take her 
medicine at the end in defeat. And 
much argument on the subject of war 
guilt would have been saved. 

The question of whether the Italian 
people are honestly behind the forc- 
ible colonization of Ethiopia will like- 
wise remain unanswered. If they 
lose they will blame Mussolini, not 
themselves; for they have not had an 
opportunity to express their true 
feelings. 


A Lot of Sheep? 


After seventeen years, this simple 
and obvious ounce-of-prevention has 
not been adopted by a single great 
nation in the world, including Rus- 
sia, which proclaims hatred of aggres- 
sive war. Militarists, dictators, and 
Munition-makers are still free to 
plunge their nations into war without 
consulting the people who must carry 
the burden. One encouraging recent 
development in this country has been 


the large number of fairly reliable 
straw votes taken on issues of im- 
portance. A wise government would 
welcome a definite mandate from the 
people before embarking upon a for- 
eign military adventure. It would 
save much embarrassment if things 
did not go as well as anticipated. 

“The people always would vote 
with their leaders for war,” the cynic 
says. The answer is simple. At least 
such a referendum would delay war 
and would be an improvement on the 
present state of affairs, when an ag- 
gressor can strike on 24-hours notice. 
Nor is it so certain, in an honest ref- 
erendum, that the people would al- 
ways follow hot-headed leaders into 
a war of aggression. The League of 
Nations does not seem to work. This 
new plan should be worth a trial. 

The second type of unnecessary 
war is that which seeks to protect 
foreign investments— chasing good 
money (and lives) after bad. Even 
the winners lost in 1918, as they will 
in every extended war. Putting an 
economic ‘value of $20,000 each on 
youthful lives, and adding the cost 
of a war-time army and navy and the 
inevitable depression that follows, it 
is doubtful if any foreign investment 
is worth fighting for. 


There Is No Profit 


Treasury officials have estimated 
the cost of our nineteen months’ par- 
ticipation in the world war at $45,- 
000,000,000; and we are not yet fin- 
ished with pensions. Where is the 
profit, even adding all the profit that 
was made in selling goods to the 
Allies prior to our entry? 

Foreign investments are usually 
made with eyes open to the hazards 
involved. The possibility of destruc- 


‘tion or confiscation of property is 


discounted in the interest rate 
charged or in the profit taken out. 
Capitalists investing in foreign lands 
therefore can hardly expect the tax- 
payers to protect their properties. Let 
such investors raise and pay for their 
own armies, if they cannot keep out 
of countries where they may become 
embroiled. It is one thing to protect 
the lives of Americans while they are 
evacuating threatened areas. It is 
quite another to protect American 
property that cannot be removed. 
Probably it will cost more to protect 
than it is worth. Better to charge 
it off. 

A third class of wars which could 
be largely eliminated is the type 
which might be settled on a business 
basis. Some historians would put our 
own Civil War in this class. Looking 
back in the calm reflection of history, 
it seems within the bounds of possi- 
bility that the North could have pur- 
chased the freedom of all slaves and 
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the recognition of the Union at a price 
considerably lower than that of the 
Civil War. Of course the hot-heads 
and intolerants on both sides would 
have had to be sidetracked before 
any such negotiations could have 
succeeded. Settling wars in advance 
by the bargain-and-sale method may 
seem like sordid commercialism, but 
the method is more honorable than 
many practices condoned after war 
begins. “Sell ’em” is cheaper than 
“fight ’em”. Business prospers on 
friendly feelings; business dies on the 
hatreds engendered by war. 


Four Ways Out 


Here, then, seem to be four prac- 
tical measures for lessening the num- 
ber of wars, though not for preventing 
them entirely: (1) Strong defenses 
for exposed nations. (2) Placing of 
the war-making power in the hands 
of the people when their army is to 
cross the frontier. (3) Transfer of 
war risk on foreign investments di- 
rectly to the investors. (4) Settle- 
ments by bargain-and-sale instead of 
by force of arms. 

Even under these conditions some 
wars will take place. For their un- 
derlying causes we must look deeper 
into the minds of men. Many men 
like to fight. And the fighting instinct, 
necessitating courage and resource- 
fulness, is well worth preserving. 
The crime is that it has been so often 
debauched and misdirected against 
our fellow men. The point of absur- 
dity is reached when two armies, 
whose men have no personal grudge 
against each other as individuals, go 
out to kill each other. 

What a wonderful world this would 
be if all the energy and money di- 
rected into useless wars had gone to 
fight the common enemies of disease, 
ignorance, poverty, and crime. Cour- 
age and stamina are required in these 
battles just as much as on the front. 
How petty does the World War seem 
now, in comparison with the fight 
against disease alone, when there are 
more than 830,000 patients in the 
hospitals of the United States. For 
those who like to f&ght there are 
plenty of open ranks in the ‘labora- 
tories, in the schools, in business, in 
government, and in social service. 
Every day the fight goes on in those 
fields. Rich rewards for both individ- 
uals and the human race await 
rugged courage and resourcefulness. 

What war needs today is some cold 
analysis under the eyeglass of com- 
mon sense. Possibly we can teach 
the world not to embark on any war 
that will not pay a dividend. If our 
generation can point the way toward 
eliminating unprofitable or useless 
wars, we will have earned the grate- 
fulness of all future generations. 
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In spring the slopes of the Blue Ridge are covered with the fresh 
green of budding leaves, interspersed with the flashing white of dog- 
wood blossoms, the deep pink of the redbud, and lovely arbutus. 


SKYWAY IN THE BLUE RIDGE 


A MOUNTAIN HIGHWAY which is un- 
matched in the world is being com- 
pleted in Virginia. It is the Skyline 
Drive, which will wind along the 
spine of the Blue Ridge for a dis- 
tance of from eighty to eighty-five 
miles at an average height of 3,000 
feet above sea level. 

Eagles look down from their rocky 
eyries, and wildcats and rattlesnakes 
scurry away through the underbrush 
as the motorist passes along this 
unique scenic roadway, flanked on 
one side by the lush Valley of the 
Shenandoah, which the Indians called 
the “Daughter of the Stars”, and on 
the other by the rich horse-raising 
section of Piedmont Virginia. 

The entire region is replete with 
historic associations, extending from 
the early eighteenth century, when 
Alexander Spotswood and his Knights 
of the Golden Horseshoe made their 


BY VIRGINIUS DABNEY 


glamorous excursion into the wilder- 
ness, down to the Civil War, when 
the Shenandoah Valley witnessed the 
hammer blows of Stonewall Jackson 
and the raids of Phil Sheridan, and 
the region east of the mountains saw 
some of the bloodiest fighting of the 
conflict between the states. 


Classic Beauty 


The Corniche Drive, twisting tor- 
tuously over the olive-clad and 
flower-scented foothills of the Alpes 
Maritimes from Nice to Mentone, and 
the Amalfi Drive, cut from the cliffs 
above the blue water of the Gulf of 
Salerno, are exquisite in their beauty, 
but in some respects they are inferior 
to Virginia’s mountain boulevard. 

And if the Skyline Drive already is 
unique, it will be even more splendid 
when present plans for its extension 
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are carried out. The completed por- 
tion has its northern terminus at 
Panorama or Thornton’s Gap, where 
the Lee Highway between Warrenton 
and Luray crosses the Blue Ridge. 
Its southern terminus is at Swift Run 
Gap, where the Spotswood Trail, 
linking Gordonsville and Harrison- 
burg, scales the mountains. An un- 
surfaced segment thirty miles long 
extends northward to Front Royal, 
while contracts have been let for an 
extension of fifteen to twenty miles 
on the southern end. 

The United States Government, 
which is building the Skyline Drive, 
already has begun work on an 
equally stunning mountain top high- 
way beginning in Jarman Gap, at the 
lower end of the Shenandoah Na- 
tional Park near Waynesboro, and 
continuing along the crests of the 
Blue Ridge and Great Smoky Moun- 
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tains a distance of some 400 miles 
into North Carolina and Tennessee. 
This thoroughfare, which will surpass 
anything of the kind in existence, 
will terminate in the Great Smoky 
Mountains National Park. 


Land of History 


Most tourists probably will enter 
the Skyline Drive at the northern 
terminus, since it is most convenient 
to the heavily populated northeastern 
seaboard. Those whose route lies 
through Washington, only eighty-one 
miles from the upper end of the drive, 
will perhaps wish to turn aside and 
make stops in Alexandria, where the 
Father of His Country worshipped, 
and at Mount Vernon, where he lived, 
as well as to visit the historic fields 
of First and Second Manassas. Those 
who find it more convenient to ap- 
proach the drive directly from the 
north will pass through Winchester, 
Washington’s headquarters during the 
Seven Years’ War, and the starting 
point of Sheridan’s famous ride to 
Cedar Creek in the Civil War. 

Motorists who prefer to travel in 
the opposite direction will in all like- 
lihood be desirous of seeing the 
graves of Lee and Jackson at Lex- 
ington, if they are on that side of the 
mountains, or they will arrange to 
visit the University of Virginia, with 
the most beautiful campus in Amer- 
ica, the adjoining town of Charlottes- 
ville, with the finest equestrian statue 
in America—Keck’s bronze of Stone- 
wall Jackson—and nearby Monticello 
and Ash Lawn, homes of Jefferson 
and Monroe, respectively. 

But no matter which route to the 
drive is selected, one may rest as- 
sured that it will be over a hard- 
surface highway in good condition 
and through terrain hallowed by 
great events. All of northern and 
eastern Virginia is drenched in his- 
tory, and a slight deviation from 
the routes mentioned will take the 
motorist through battle-torn Fred- 
ericksburg, Chancellorsville and 
Spotsylvania; to Richmond, former 
capital of the Confederacy, and on to 
Jamestown, where America was born; 
to Williamsburg, Virginia’s colonial 
capital, now in the process of an ex- 
traordinarily fine restoration, and to 
Yorktown, where independence was 
won. An elaborate system of road- 
side markers is a great boon to the 
historically-minded visitor. 


Rustic Scenery 


From whichever end of the Skyline 
Drive one approaches it, the scenery 
is arresting. 

As the highway climbs higher and 
higher through the foothills, past old- 
fashioned Virginia rail fences remi- 
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Views from the mountainous Shenandoah National Park 
are accessible to horseback riders as well as to motorists. 


Virginia’s Skyline Drive, eighty-five miles along the crest of 
the Blue Ridge, is within easy reach of Washington, D. C. 
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niscent of ante-bellum days, the air 
becomes increasingly crystalline and 
a soft splendor envelops the heights. 
Sometimes a slight haze, like a velvet 
mantle, veils the distant peaks. 
Sometimes storms break over the 
mountains, thunder rattles among the 
crags, and all is hidden by rain. Then 
as the clouds lift, the mountains 
emerge dimly from the mist, like 
giants struggling to be free. 

In spring the slopes of the Blue 
Ridge are covered with the fresh 
green of budding leaves, interspersed 
with the flashing white of dogwood 
blossoms, the deep pink of the red- 
bud, the varicolored trillium, and the 
trailing arbutus, while violets add their 
royal purple to nature’s palette. 


Feminine Charm 


In June the heights blaze with 
great masses of mountain laurel, the 
brilliant blossoms contrasting with 
the glossy leaves of dark green. Sum- 
mer also brings wild roses, orchids, 
daisies, and honeysuckle. 

Then autumn comes, with all its 
pageantry, and the mountains and 


valleys flame with gold and scarlet. 
As far as the eye can reach, a carpet 
of color stretches to the horizon. The 
wine-red of the maples, dogwoods 
and sumacs blends with the yellow 
and orange of the oaks, maples and 
hickories, and with the green of the 
pines and spruce balsams. Virginia 
creepers thread the face of grey cliffs 
with crimson, and trumpet vines 
wind their bright coils about the dead 
trunks of oaks that have been shat- 
tered by lightning. 

The Blue Ridge, it need hardly be 
said, is not a range of the type of the 
Rockies or the Alps. Its highest 
peaks, somewhat in excess of 4,000 
feet, are wooded, whereas the other 
ranges mentioned extend far above 
the timber line, and their jagged and 
splintered summits are mantled in 
ice and snow. The beauty of the Blue 
Ridge is a soft, feminine beauty, 
whereas that of the Alps, the Andes, 
or the Rockies, with their glaciers 
and avalanches, is awe-inspiring and 
terrible. 

It is worth noting, as the National 
Parks Bulletin has pointed out, that 
undue importance should not be at- 
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tached to the elevation of peaks 
above the sea. Their elevation above 
the adjacent valleys is often more 
significant. Hawksbill, for example, 
towers almost as high above the 
Shenandoah Valley as the Jungfray 
does above Scheidegg, despite the fact 
that the summit of the Jungfrau is 
about three times as high above sea- 
level as the summit of Hawksbill, 


Engineering Masterpiece 


Construction of a driveway along 
the crest of the Blue Ridge presented 
formidable engineering problems, 
When one motors over this broad 
highway today, noting that the grade 
is nowhere more than six feet in a 
hundred and that no curve has a 
radius of less than 200 feet, it is diffi- 
cult to realize the tremendous ob- 
stacles which must have presented 
themselves when the federal engi- 
neers first surveyed this wilderness of 
crags, canyons and precipices. 

The Blue Ridge happens to be the 
oldest mountain range in the world. 
Whether that fact made the going 
harder or easier for the construction 
crews, this writer does not know. At 
any rate, about one-third of the ex- 
cavation for the thirty-four miles so 
far completed was through rock. 

William M. Austin, highway engi- 
neer for the United States Bureau of 
Public Roads, who ran the original 
line for the Skyline Drive and was 
in active charge of construction 
throughout, deserves much credit for 
the competent manner in which this 
amazing job was executed. He func- 
tioned under the general supervision 
of Thomas H. MacDonald, chief of the 
bureau, and H. K. Bishop, head of the 
construction division. 

On a bright, clear day, one can 
stand at the northern end of the 
Skyline Drive and see the Washing- 
ton Monument, a slender spike stab- 
bing the distant horizon. The motor- 
ist who begins his journey at that 
end soon encounters one of the 
most extraordinary features of the 
entire journey—a 600-foot tunnel cut 
through solid rock. This marvel of 
highway building is without a coun- 
terpart in either hemisphere. 

There are no steep grades, no un- 
duly sharp curves, as the highway 
climbs gradually to the summit of the 
range. En route one passes hundreds 
of dead chestnut trees standing like 
wraiths, their gaunt forms silhouetted 
against the clouds. They are victims 
of the blight which has swept over 
the eastern United States. 

At Skyland there is a breath-tak- 
ing view of the Shenandoah Valley 
from an altitude of 3,800 feet. Far 
below, like a ribbon of shimmering 
silver, the South Fork of the Shenan- 

(Continued on page 72) 




















MISSOURI TO THE ROCKIES 


FIVE EDITORS INTERPRET POLITICAL OPINION 


In the heart of the country lies Kansas, with four states touching it 


north, south, east, and west. 


The region was wholly Democratic in 


1932, wholly Republican in 1928. What are its prospects in 1936? 


BEGINNING with December we have 
printed each month an article similar 
to this present one. The underlying 
idea has been to take a definite sec- 
tion of the country, and then state 
by state have leading newspaper edi- 
tors interpret the prevailing collec- 
tive point of view of the people on 
subjects of national interest. Since 
this is a presidential year it is not 
strange to find that politics—or at 
least political issues—have dominated 
the picture. 

Our first sphere of interest, in the 
December number, was New Eng- 
land; and since then we have car- 
ried the reader to the South, to cer- 
tain North Central states, and, last 
month, to the Pacific Coast—east, 
south, north, and west. 

Now we come to the very heart of 
the country, to the five states of Mis- 
souri, Nebraska, Kansas, Oklahoma, 
and Colorado. It is’ predominantly 
ground set apart for Republicanism, 
but since recent Administration poli- 
cies unmistakably have been to the 
advantage of farmers this agricultural 


region is Democratic in sentiment at 
the moment. 

Incidentally, however, it is Alfred 
M. Landon’s happy-hunting-ground: 
his own state and its four immediate 
neighbors. And these newspaper edi- 
tors are frank to say that if Landon 
should perchance be the choice of 
Republicans, in the convention at 
Cleveland, the states may come back 
into the fold. They were all Demo- 
cratic in 1932, all Republican in 1928 
and 1920, all Republican but one 
(Oklahoma) in 1924. 

These five editors, who take on here 
the role of reporter, are unanimous 
in their recognition that the western 
farmer’s lot has been improved by 
policies emanating from Washington. 
Several of them go so far as to sug- 
gest that the influence of scores of 
millions of dollars of eastern money, 
sent into their states as cash benefits 
or rental payments, will not be lost 
on election day. Tariffs enjoyed so 
long by the industrial East make it 
easy for the western farmer to accept 
similar aid now. 


Missouri Democratic, Unless... 


By H. J. HaskeEi 
Editor, Kansas City Star 


Discussion of the trend of sentiment 
in Missouri at this time involves a 
glance at its neighbor on the west, 
Kansas, and at the historical back- 
ground. Missouri was settled along 
the Missouri River by Virginia- 
Kentucky stock. The valley was tra- 
ditionally Southern and Democratic. 
Kansas, born of the Free State strug- 
gle, long was dominated by the 
G.A.R. and the Methodist Church, 
both strongly Republican. 

Later northern settlers flocked into 
Missouri, but, in spite of their Re- 
publicanism and the Republicanism 


of the Germans about St. Louis, it 
was 1904 before Missouri broke from 
tradition and lined up as the Mys- 
terious Stranger for Theodore Roose- 
velt. This feat was repeated in four 
of the seven subsequent national elec- 
tions, until Missouri came to be re- 
garded as a doubtful state with Re- 
publican leanings. Then in 1932, with 
the depression, and with the Repub- 
lican stronghold of St. Louis demoral- 
ized by the prohibition issue, the 
state crashed strongly into the Demo- 
cratic column. 

Missouri has two big cities; Kansas 
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none. Yet both states are predomi- 
nantly dependent upon agriculture. 
Prosperity or adversity on the farms 
is reflected into all communities, 
large and small. Since the post-war 
collapse of the farm industry, western 
farmers have been looking for some 
equivalent to the tariff protection of 
the East. There were immense dif- 
ficulties in finding a tariff equivalent 
for an industry that exported a fifth 
of its wheat and a third of its pork 
products. In the AAA checks the 
bulk of the farmers of both states 
believed they were receiving the tar- 
iff compensation that was their due. 
When the plan was upset by the Su- 
preme Court, rental and benefit pay- 
ments to Missouri had reached 62 
million dollars; to Kansas 84 million. 

Farmers are natural individualists. 
Many resented AAA regimentation 
and indeed believed the whole scheme 
unsound. Yet humanly they pocketed 
their checks which in the droughi 
years kept them off relief. 

The AAA has had further practical 


political consequences. With its more 


than 100,000 workers on a per diem 
basis, receiving on an average $100 
a year, an unprecedented political 
organization has been built in all the 
farm states. Mark Hanna was cred- 
ited with a marvel of machine or- 
ganization when he had a few paid 
workers in every county. The AAA 
has far outstripped him, and its activ- 
ities are continuing through the new 
soil conservation program. The politi- 
cal effects are not to be underesti- 
mated. 

In the towns and cities of Missouri 
the Chamber of Commerce crowd has 
developed hostility to the New Deal. 
Former Senator James A. Reed, who 
was a power in Democratic politics 
before his retirement, has been an 
outspoken and violent critic. Yet the 
powerful Pendergast machine in Kan- 
sas City, the demoralization of the 








German-Republican vote in St. Louis 
over prohibition, plus the farm senti- 
ment and organization, had been ex- 
pected to make Missouri certain for 
President Roosevelt. 

The emergence of Governor Alfred 
M. Landon of Kansas, as perhaps the 
leading contender for the Republican 
nomination for President, has intro- 
duced uncertainties into the situation. 
It is assumed that if nominated he 
would carry Kansas. But the influ- 
ence of his administration as Gov- 
ernor has penetrated all the sur- 
rounding states. 

Governor Landon has asserted that 
the agricultural problem is not politi- 
cal and that the farmers still need 
government aid while struggling to 
regain foreign markets. He is recog- 
nized as a champion of the farm in- 
terest. The chief vulnerable points of 
the New Deal in the Missouri Valley 


have been abuses in relief adminis-: 


tration and apprehension over the 
taxes that will be needed to pay for 
the huge spending program. In many 
places the grass-roots feeling has be- 
come very bitter. 

People thus disturbed naturally 
have been greatly attracted by the 


Kansas Governor. They have learned 
that he has accomplished the miracle 
of holding down expenses, forcing the 
balancing of budgets, state and local, 
and actually reducing taxes. They 
have discovered that his record on 
relief has been free from politics and 
scandal, and that he has been an 
efficient administrator. 

His achievements have appealed to 
the thrifty farmers throughout the 
mid-West. They have broken down 
the old anti-Kansas prejudice in Mis- 
souri, born of border warfare days. 
At the same time Republicans in this 
state have taken heart from quarrels 
in the Democratic organization in 
St. Louis, and from a resurgence of 
G.O.P. sentiment among the disaf- 
fected German-American voters there 
with the disappearance of the wet 
and dry issue. 

The present outlook in Missouri 
would be regarded by most unpreju- 
diced observers as still Democratic. 
Yet there are many who believe the 
nomination of Landon at the Repub- 
lican national convention would bring 
the state into the doubtful column 
and lay the foundation of possible 
Republican success. 


Oklahoma—Bounty Bought 


By Watter M. Harrison 
Managing Editor, Daily Oklahoman and Oklahoma City Times 


NorMALLY OKLAHOMA is Democratic 
by about 30,000 votes. It is necessary 
to go away back in political history 
to plumb a normal situation. 

Take the record of the state in the 
last four national campaigns: In 
1920, in the Harding landslide, the 
Ohio Senator was given a majority of 
30,000. This was the first time in the 
state’s history that it had given a 
majority to a Republican candidate. 
Four years later, John W. Davis se- 
cured a lead over Coolidge of 30,000. 
In 1928, which was by no means a 
normal poll, Oklahoma went for Her- 
bert Hoover over Al Smith by 75,000 
votes. The anti-Catholic sentiment 
was a strong factor in that decision. 
In 1932 the state gave Franklin D. 
Roosevelt the very handsome major- 
ity of 328,000. This was perhaps the 
most abnormal non-party poll in his- 
tary in Oklahoma as elsewhere. The 
vote was not for Roosevelt; it was 
against President Hoover. 

One of the most important straws 
which shows sentiment in Oklahoma 
today is the Literary Digest poll, 
which registered in the final count 
11,247 voters “in support of Roosevelt 
policies” and 12,634 against the 
Roosevelt policies. About 53 per cent 
of the voters polled were against the 
New Deal, and 47 per cent were for 
the New Deal. 


Lumping the benefits received in 
cash under the beneficent distribu- 
tions from Washington since 1933, the 
figures show that $63,989,716.02 has 
been bailed-in, largely for the leaky 
agricultural boat. According to fig- 
ures compiled by the National Emer- 
gency Council for Oklahoma, the re- 
covery program has cost the state 
$362,037,915.20 out of the federal 
treasury. At the beginning of March, 
this year, 114,000 Oklahomans were 
working on government projects in 
non-administrative jobs. 


If you can tell me just to what ex. 
tent the largesse of the Great White 
Father will be translated into votes 
for the Democratic party in Novem- 
ber, I can tell you whether Roosevelt 
will carry Oklahoma. Present indica- 
tions are that Oklahoma’s electoral 
votes will be found in the Demo- 
cratic column. 

Unquestionably the state has made 
decided business improvement. In 
urban centers business indices show 
a present gain of from 10 to 15 per 
cent over the same period a year ago. 
Prospects for spring and early sum- 
mer are splendid. The agricultural 
outlook is promising. The farmers are 
spending more money than they have 
in four or five years, and it is largely 
government money. 

If any Republican can carry the 
state this year, that man is Governor 
Alfred M. Landon of Kansas. The 
state convention at Oklahoma City on 
March 16 instructed its delegates to 
vote for Landon in the national con- 
vention at Cleveland. It was largely 
a Landon jubilee—such as the Wich- 
ita, Kansas, meeting in early March 
and the New Mexico state convention 
of the previous week. 

Northern Oklahoma is populated 
largely by Kansans, who flooded into 
the central territory when it was 
opened in 1889 and swarmed into the 
Cherokee strip in 1893. These Kan- 
sans are rabidly for the tight-fisted 
Governor of the Sunflower State. 

The principal cities and the better 
agricultural districts would be large- 
ly for Landon, but the heavy Demo- 
cratic vote comes from the hopelessly 
regular counties of the south half, 
in the cotton-growing area north of 
Red River. 

Everybody in Oklahoma with any 
property to protect is frightened stiff 
over prospects of inflation and further 
drastic taxation. These, regardless of 
party, will be welded into an anti- 
Roosevelt phalanx. Most of the big 


newspapers of the state have been 
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erying out loudly against the ex- 
travagances of Mr. Roosevelt and his 
aides. The white-collared folks are 
decidedly through with their honey- 
moon with Franklin D. There is go- 
ing to be a heavy vote against Roose- 
velt among the conservative element 
in his own party. The ratio of drift 
is against the President. 

So much can happen between now 
and November that it were foolish to 
forecast definitely that Mr. Roosevelt 
will be returned the victor in this 
corner of the universe. My opinion is 
that the multitude will not forget the 
money that has been poured in here, 


and that the thrust of the conserva- 
tives will fall short of reaching the 
bounty-bought majority. 

Next to Landon, Borah would be 
the strongest candidate for the Re- 
publicans to present to Oklahoma. 
There is small sentiment for Frank 
Knox, and discussion of only these 
three Republican prospects. Finally, 
my opinion is that if the President 
continues his present gesture of turn- 
ing to the right, and forcing necessary 
additional taxes out of corporations 
and individuals in the higher-salary 
brackets, he will finish the race with 
the electoral votes of Oklahoma. 


In Kansas, the Landon Home State 


By Wiiiiram ALLEN WHITE 
Editor, Emporia Gazette 


THE OTHER DAY a group of Kansas 
politicians sat around a table when 
the question was asked: “If the presi- 
dential election were held in Kansas 
today, assuming Landon was not on 
the ticket, who would carry Kansas?” 
The answer was universally, “Roose- 
velt!” These politicians were all Re- 
publicans. They had gathered at a 
Republican State Convention. 

Kansas is a rural state. Millions of 
dollars have been paid to the farmers 
here on the various AAA projects. 
This is the first time the farmer has 
had actual cash benefits from his 
Government. He isn’t so keen about 
Roosevelt, but he believes Roosevelt 
has done something for the farmer. 

Generally the Kansan is a Repub- 
lican. In 1928 Hoover carried Kansas 
by a larger proportionate majority 
than he carried any other state. Only 
four times in seventy-five years has 
Kansas voted for a Democratic Presi- 
dent. The Republican state ticket was 
elected in Kansas, breasting a Demo- 
cratic tidal wave, in ’32 and ’34. 
Kansas will, barring accident, go Re- 
publican this year, and return an 
extra Republican Congressman or 
two to Washington. 

It is easily possible that Roosevelt 
will be elected and that he will be 
confronted with a Republican House 
and a narrowed Democratic majority 


in the Senate, so that a bloc, con- 
servative or liberal, will put the 
Senate out of his control. 

This is not a Democratic year. 

In Kansas we find that Roosevelt’s 
friends are disassociating him from 
the New Deal except on the farm 
question. It is fairly probable that, 
as the campaign deepens, Roosevelt 
will throw over the Democratic Con- 
gressmen and Senators who made the 
New Deal record, and launch into a 
personal campaign. Evidences of this 
are found everywhere. 

Landon, of course, could carry 
Kansas against Roosevelt. And before 
November, with a definite workable 
farm plan submitted by the Repub- 
licans, he might easily carry the 
natural Republican states north of the 
Ohio from the Alleghanies to the 
Rockies, and probably the far North- 
west. But he will do it only by a 
record as a fighting Progressive. 

Roosevelt’s margin of popularity 
easily could be broken by one or two 
overt acts on his part. He is smart; 
the smartest politician who has sat 
in the White House since McKinley. 
But he is not omniscient. The pitcher 
may go to the well once too often. 
Today, in Kansas and in the Missouri 
Valley, unquestionably Roosevelt is 
strong, stronger than his party. But 
he is not unbeatable. 


Nebraska Party Lines Are Faint 


By James E. LAWRENCE 
Editor, Lincoln Star 


TaREE MONTHS ago it might have been 
said Nebraska was debatable ground 
in the impending national campaign. 
There isn’t much doubt about the 
trend today. With amazing rapidity, 
the criticism which was beginning to 

voiced in increasing volume 
against Mr. Roosevelt has been si- 


lenced, and the sentiment sweeping 
in from out on the farms seemingly 
gives him a stronger hold upon the 
state than he had in the off-year 
election of 1934, when his Adminis- 
tration was made the test by sena- 
torial and congressional candidates. 

It was out here on these prairies 
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‘finance their borrowings 


where a new political cult was born 
in the early ’90s. By some it was 
called populism; by others, agrarian 
unrest. Whatever it was and is, it’s 
a lusty individual and very much in 
evidence at the moment. 

There was such a striking parallel 
between 1932 and the early ’90s. Corn 
sold for 8 to 10 cents a bushel in the 
90s, when the producer could find a 
market; and corn again sold for 8 
to 12 cents a bushel in the fall and 
winter of 1932-33. Other farm com- 
modity prices marched in step with 
corn, so far as price was concerned. 
Thousands of farmers were con- 
fronted with the loss of their lands 
and their homes. They lost them in 
those hard years of the ’90s; the hold- 
ers of mortgages took them over. 
But they did not lose them, except in 
isolated cases, in 1933 and the imme- 
diate years following. In thousands 
of cases the farmers were able to re- 
through 
government loan. They not only re- 
financed their debts, but they also 
got lower interest rates. 

It was not a moratorium on debt 
which they wanted; it was an oppor- 
tunity to refund their obligations. In 
all the discussion of the farm attitude 
toward the New Deal, it would be 
well to remember the four phases of 
it that appealed most strongly to the 
agricultural region: 

1. Refinancing of farm debts. 

2. Corn loans. 

3. Benefits under the Triple-A pro- 
gram and improved prices. 

4. Seed loans, particularly in view 
of the most devastating drouth in the 
history of the central west in 1934. 

On the day this was written, wheat 
sold on the Omaha cash grain market 
for $1.05 a bushel, as compared with 
35 to 42 cents a bushel in February 
and March of 1933; corn for 59 cents, 
as compared to 8 to 12 cents a bushel; 
oats for 26 cents, for which there was 
no market in 1933 at this time. Live- 
stock prices, including both cattle 
and hogs, have been most satisfactory 
for six months. 

Those are some tangible elements 
which the farmer recognizes, and in 
addition there is that widespread feel- 
ing here in Nebraska which ex- 
presses itself in the common comment 
offered by thousands of farm people 
that Mr. Roosevelt understands and 
is sympathetic toward the farm 
problem. 

There is something more than that, 
too. Nebraska was one state which 
voluntarily cut its wheat acreage in 
1930-31. Its reduction in 1931 was 12 
per cent of the aggregate acreage, a 
reduction accomplished while other 
wheat-growing states were increasing 
their acreage. 

This state has the vision of soil 
conservation. Why shouldn’t it? Just 
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By Darling, in the Des Moines Register 


Going the “last straw” act one better 
GREEDY by dehumping the ship of the desert 
—with no thought of the morrow. 


By Brown, in the New York Herald Tribune © 
Is this the kind of platform the Dem- 
ocratic Party will gaze upon at its 
convention at Philadelphia in June. 
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By Ray, in the Kansas City Star 
The New Deal has appropriated the Social- 
ist Party’s tenets, but still feels that it be- 
longs to the time-honored party of Jefferson. 
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By Doyle, in the New York Post 
The international pie-eating contest goes on 
with unabated speed, umpired by Mars, the 
god of war. When or how will it end? 
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-about a year ago its skies were dark-— 


ened until the sun was nearly hidden 
by swirling clouds of dust. That had 
followed the frightfully disastrous 
drouth of 1934, when there was a 
virtual crop failure embracing all 
grains raised in the state. It was a 
cruel blow and the reappearance of 
the “black blizzard” in 1935 did more 
to convert farm populations to the 
belief that millions of acres of land 
would have to be returned to grass 
than all the arguments which have 
been advanced. 


These dry years have made the 
farmer “water conscious”. Where he 
was only casually interested in dam- 
ming the streams, in retaining waste 
flood waters, in restoring fertility, he 
has become a. warm-hearted sup- 
porter of a program with such ob- 
jectives. There is a comprehensive 
plan in Nebraska involving the ex- 
penditure of 56 million dollars and 
including, in addition to water con- 
servation, the development of elec- 
tric power from the rivers of the 
state. 

Through an era of ruinously low 
prices, through blistering drouth, 
through all the dark years, Nebraska, 
one of the four states more wholly 
dependent upon agriculture than any 
of the other forty-four, was conscious 
of the New Deal and embraced it 
fully. It believes there was lack of 
parity between the economic posi- 
tions of agriculture and of other oc- 
cupations. It believes Mr. Roosevelt 
has attempted to correct the dispar- 
ity. It believes in the man himself— 
in his efforts to relieve unemploy- 


ment, in his humanitarian purposes, 


and in his desire to bring about bet- 
ter conditions in America. 

This state has had some able tutors 
in idealism. It is the home of Senator 
George W. Norris, the staunchest of 
champions of human rights. It was 
the home of W. J. Bryan. Under 
Norris it has developed an indepen- 
dence of thought, a sturdiness of ac- 
tion, a freedom from partisanship, to 
such an extent as to prove a deci- 
sive factor. 

This faith of the soil may puzzle 
some, and yet it has its grandeur, its 
sweetness, and its nobility. Through- 
out those two years of dust storms, 
of drouth, and of destroyed crops. 
men and women on the farms contin- 
ued to work. 

On one of the worst spring days of 
those storms, the writer drove by 
automobile more than 200 miles 
through farming country. It was im- 
possible to see 100 yards ahead on 
the highway, and yet old men and 
young men, blackened with flying 
dust, were putting seed in the 
parched earth. Many will not under- 
stand that. It takes rather a sublime 
faith to appreciate the courage of 
people who hope, even when hope 
seems so futile, so absurd, and so 
foolish. But is rather a grand spirit 
which springs from the soil. 

Mr. Roosevelt has captured these 
people’s imagination; these people 
whose basic industry is tilling the 
soil. His espousal of their cause has 
made him their champion to such an 
extent that party lines in Nebraska 
scarcely exist on the farms. 


Colorado’s Silver, Beets, and Factions 


By Froyp E. MeErriti 
Editor, Greeley Daily Tribune 


Cotorapo, like Gaul, is divided into 
three parts: Denver and Pueblo, 
with a large labor element; the min- 
ing camps of the hills, stirred by sil- 
ver purchase to a new life after long 
slumber; and the broad, irrigated 
eastern slope of the Rockies, and fer- 
tile mountain valleys, farmed inten- 
sively where ditches flow, producing 


‘grain and grazing cattle on the dry 


plains “above the ditch”. 

In November the mining districts 
are unlikely to reject the Adminis- 
tration whose silver policy has more 
or less restored them. The battle 
ground will be in the two largest 
Cities (Denver, more nearly one- 
third the state’s population, and 
Pueblo, the next largest city) and in 
the densely populated, by western 
standards, northern Colorado farming 
area. From that sugar bowl, for sugar 
from beets is its white gold, this is 
Written. But a word about Denver. 


Governor Ed Johnson, Democrat, 
western slope rancher and stockman, 
serving his second term, had a bitter 
primary fight two years ago against 
Josephine Roche, now a member of 
the “little cabinet” at Washington 
and the candidate of Senator Edward 
P. Costigan, also a Democrat. Costi- 
gan, however, had run for office in 
Colorado on the Bull Moose ticket. 
Woodrow Wilson had made him 
Tariff Commissioner. The primary 
election in 1934 demonstrated Gov- 
ernor Johnson’s popularity out over 
the state. Costigan, controlling the 
Denver party machinery, delivered 
for Miss Roche a capital city major- 
ity, but not enough to win. 

Since that primary battle the two 
men have been at each other’s throats. 
Observers believe that Governor 
Johnson aims for the senatorship and 
will personally contest Costigan’s 
nomination in the September primary. 
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Without mincing words and in a 
caustic manner that most people be- 
lieve makes reconciliation impossible, 
Johnson has fought at every step the 
Costigan-controlled federal patron- 
age in this state. 

He has charged repeatedly that 
Costigan uses the fat federal budget 
simply to consolidate personal work- 
ers paid by federal funds. WPA in- 
vestigators from Washington have not 
yet reported the results of an inquiry 
that Costigan supporters accuse the 
Governor of instigating. Costigan 
people say Johnson spends all state 
funds with an eye on his own promo- 
tion to the senatorship. 

Northern Colorado, producing the 
bulk of the beets, enjoyed a measure 
of prosperity as a result of benefits 
paid by a processing tax on sugar 
administered under the Jones-Costi- 
gan law. The Senator originally cam- 
paigned, promising the beet-growers 
a bounty and denouncing the tariff. 
They got the bounty, before the 
Supreme Court acted on the AAA. 
Even now the fate of beet sugar under 
the Government’s new soil subsidy 
plan, its substitute for AAA, cannot 
be told definitely. 

Our Tribune’s straw vote, Christ- 
mas week, 1935, on a straight “For 
Roosevelt” and “Against Roosevelt” 
secret ballot, printed in but one edi- 
tion, gave 892 against the President 
and only 325 for him. Even though 
Weld is a Republican county which 
Roosevelt carried by a small margin, 
and Greeley is a city he lost by a 
small margin, the staff of this Re- 
publican paper blinked its eyes at 
the astonishing result. 

Even in the face of that vote and 
positive evidence that many direct 
beneficiaries of the President’s poli- 
cies will not support him, no one can 
say that the Colorado presidential 
sentiment or even the northern Col- 
orado sentiment is crystallized. 

It depends upon: First: Whether 
Senator Costigan and Governor John- 
son make peace, consolidating the 
Democratic strength in Denver and 
Pueblo. Second: how the soil conser- 
vation subsidy bill will work out, 
something that not even the agricul- 
tural administration now knows. And 
third, whom the Republicans nomi- 
nate for President. 

The town politicians are talking 
Alf Landon. Even among the Young 
Republicans at Colorado Springs, 
with the Honorable Herbert Hoover 
the orator of the evening, much Lan- 
don sentiment was noted. Who 
knows, however, how far Landon will 
get cracking down on federal expen- 
ditures from which many western 
farmers feel they benefit handsomely, 
no more than what they regard their 
just due to balance their decades of 
paying on the tariff? 











~MUSSOLINI’S DREAM OF EMPIRE 


BY HIRAM MOTHERWELL 


A famous foreign correspondent contributes this second telling 


article on the schemes and tactics of the Iron Duce, as he plays off 


the Great Powers against one another, and threatens the Balkans, 


TuHat Musso.in1 is aiming ultimately - 


at an empire over the Balkans (not 
a Balkan conquest, but a kind of 
regional League of Nations there, 
with himself saying the last word) 
seems clear from a study of his 
foreign policy since he became dic- 
tator, and from a long view of what 
Italians would call Italy’s destiny. 
Italy is now strong enough, and he is 
shrewd enough to achieve it, if other 
nations — particularly France — will 
stay out of the quarrel. That big If 
has been, as suggested in the preced- 
ing installment of this irreverent 
study, the central problem of his 
foreign policy since he came into 
power in 1922. 

But to persuade other nations to 
keep hands off the Balkans he had to 
accomplish three things: nullify the 
moral prestige and the practical 
power of the League of Nations; de- 
tach France from Great Britain; neu- 
tralize the naval supremacy of 
Britain in the Mediterranean. As a 
precipitant to initiate all three proc- 
esses at once, he started the Ethi- 
opian war. (His secondary purpose 
was to conquer Ethiopia and test the 
combative and technical organization 
of his army.) He has already won 
on two and a half fronts. 

The League’s prestige is abolished. 
In the first important test case in 
which it dared vote a war-making 
nation the aggressor, it failed to ap- 
ply effective sanctions, bickered 
within itself about “compensation” 
for such minor embargoes as_ it 
authorized, and ducked the all-im- 
portant oil sanction until Mussolini 
had made his Ethiopian victory cer- 
tain. Exactly as Mussolini expected, 
the League, as an international force, 
is now finished. It will henceforth be 
only an instrument of some alliance 
of great powers which can manage 
to capture it, probably of France and 
Russia. 


France is effectively detached from 
Great Britain. When Italy threatened 
Britain’s sea power in the Mediter- 
ranean recently, France hesitated to 
come unreservedly to Britain’s aid, 
because she might need Italy’s help 
in a future clash with Germany. 
When France, more recently, needed 
Britain’s help against Germany, 
Britain hesitated because she might 
need Germany’s help some day 
against Italy. Mussolini has used re- 


cent events to drive a wedge between 
the two countries which, acting to- 
gether, could have dominated the en- 
tire continent this side of Russia. 
On the third front, Mussolini won 
half the decision, or perhaps 51 per 
cent. Great Britain did not close the 
Suez Canal, and did not challenge 
Italy’s power to cut the life-line of 
empire with her submarines and air- 
planes across the ninety-mile channel 
from Sicily to Africa. Instead, Britain 
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Mussolini’s eyes are on the Balkans. 
testing ground for his extraordinary military machine. 


Ethiopia is but a 




















retired, with a loss of grace hardly 
perceptible in the newspapers, to em- 
bark on a 2-billion-dollar rearma- 
ment program. 

In net result, Mussolini has used 
the challenge of Ethiopian war to es- 
tablish his bargaining power in 
Europe. He can sell his friendship, 
or exploit his hostility, to keep other 
powers from aiding Serbia when he 
chooses to attack. 

The Italy which today appears so 
powerful is a strange contrast to the 
Italy which emerged from the World 
War. It was not, indeed, shaken by 
Bolshevism, as it was commonly pic- 
tured by Mussolini’s press agents, 
but it was an almost negligible fac- 
tor in high European politics. De- 
manding the entire Adriatic coast- 
line down to Greece, Italy received 
only the island-village of Zara. It 
was to this Italy that Mussolini prom- 
ised empire. 

When he seized power in the march 
on Rome (he arrived in a wagon-lit, 
incidentally, not marching at the 
head of his legions), he hastened to 
enunciate his foreign policy. It con- 
sisted of three words: Nothing for 
nothing. Thereby he served notice 
on Europe that he would be the ally 
of none, trader with all; that he 
would bargain in the international 
mart to the last centesimo and would 
exact everything he could get in ex- 
change for the loan of his power or 
the withholding of his nuisance value. 

Mussolini’s foreign policy has de- 
veloped steadily ever since then in 
the direction of its final goal, the em- 
pire of southeastern Europe. This 
development comprises five periods: 

I. Consolidation period. This was 
the period in which Mussolini had to 
use what little power he possessed 
while he was building the entire Ital- 
ian nation into a unified war-ma- 
chine. His aim, in the meantime, was 
not so much to get something as to 
establish the conviction that he was 
determined to get it. His first oppor- 
tunity came almost immediately. 
When the question of the invasion of 
the Ruhr came up, he voted with 
France against Great Britain. He 
had no interest in helping France to 
become the supreme industrial power 
in Europe, able to undercut Italian 
heavy industry. He undoubtedly saw 
that France’s attempt to amalgamate 
German coal with French iron must 
fail. But for his vote, which enabled 
France to occupy the Ruhr under a 
cover of legality, he exacted a price. 
That price was a free hand in Alba- 
nia. Albania was then a mosquito- 
infested tract of land on the Adri- 
atic across from the heel of the 
Italian peninsula, containing a few 
Shabby villages, no railways, and 
toads which would make even a Ford 
wish it were a mule. Britain, France, 


Italy, and later Jugoslavia had vague 
equal rights in Albania and its mos- 
quitoes. Mussolini gave France the 
Ruhr, and accepted the mosquitoes. 
Probably a second price for the 
Ruhr vote was Italian possession of 
Fiume. Fiume, after D’Annunzio had 
left it, had been occupied by an inter- 
national force under League of Na- 
tions auspices, pending final settle- 
ment of the dispute. Fiume was not 
commercially important to Italy, but 





MARCH OF EVENTS 
ABROAD 


France’s treaty with Soviet Russia, 
for mutual assistance, is ratified by the 
Chamber 353 to 164 (February 27), and 
later approved by the Senate. 


Germany’s Hitler denounces the Lo- 
carno Treaty and marches troops into 
the Rhineland area, demilitarized by 
the Peace Treaty of 1919. He offers a 
twenty-five-year non-aggression pact. 
March 7. 


Germany accepts the League Coun- 
cil’s invitation to discuss the Rhine- 
land problem—provided the League dis- 
cusses also the German peace proposals. 
March 16. 


War in Ethiopia is halted by Italy 
(March 8) as Premier Mussolini ac- 
cepts in principle a League invitation 
to negotiate peace. 


Hell breaks loose in Tokyo as army 
fascist groups assassinate Finance Min- 
ister Takahashi and other officials who 
represented peaceful elements and big 
business, and were therefore hated by 
anti-capitalist, extremely aggressive 
militarists. February 26. 


Liberals sweep the Spanish election. 
The revolution of 1931 is vindicated, and 
the counter revolt of 1934 repudiated, 
by 12 million voters. Manuel Azana, 
first republican Premier, again takes 
office, succeeding the conservative Man- 
uel Portela. March 1. 





Mussolini had to prove to his people 
that he could get things which his 
predecessors could not get. He got 
Fiume. In the same way, later, he 
got a great many thousand square 
miles of desert in Africa adjoining 
the Italian colony of Libya. He didn’t 
give a hoot about the desert, but he 
needed a diplomatic victory. Again, 
he picked a quarrel with Greece, and 
bombed ‘the Greek island of Corfu, 
his bombs falling in an orphan asylum 
and killing some of the orphans. He 
didn’t want Corfu, but he wanted to 
ask the League of Nations what it 
would do about it. The League did 
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nothing about it. Mussolini has had a 
supreme contempt for the League 
ever since. 

II. Foothold period. During the 
World War Italy had demanded, as I 
have said, the entire east-Adriatic 
seacoast, and had been disregarded. 
Mussolini was now centent to take 
under his patronage the most deso- 
late, unlikely portion of that coast, 
Albania. That was enough foothold 
in the Balkans to begin with. But he 
could not just walk in and annex it; 
diplomatic etiquette had to be ob- 
served. A tri-partite consortium was 
organized—Jugoslavia-France-Italy— 
to develop Albanian resources. The 
Albanian government tried to play Ju- 
goslavia against Italy, and the League 
against both, in order to keep its in- 
dependence. The sum of it was that 
Italy wanted an Albanian government 
that would obey orders. So did 
Jugoslavia. Today, when King Zog 
of Albania wants a new pack of ciga- 
rettes, he has to ask Mussolini’s per- 
mission. 

Italy has developed Albania im- 
mensely. She has built excellent 
roads—roads leading not in the natu- 
ral direction of trade, north and south, 
but west to east across the mountain 
ranges right up to the Jugoslav bor- 
der. She has developed the port of 
Durazzo. Durazzo used to be able 
to land an occasional passenger from 
an Adriatic coast-steamer in a row- 
boat; now large freighters and trans- 
port ships from Italy unload their 
cargoes of Italian textiles, or perhaps 
war munitions, directly on the Du- 
razzo docks. Italy has undertaken 
responsibility for Albanian defense. 
Vast stores of munitions and supplies 
are parked near Durazzo. 

The Albanian army is officered by 
Italians. There are a great many of 
these officers compared with the size 
of the army, and each is able to take 
command of hundreds of Italian pri- 
vates who could be sent over in a day 
from Bari across the straits. It may 
be a coincidence, but a hundred thou- 
sand Italian troups could be sent to 
Albania within a week, and every one 
would mysteriously find everything 
waiting for him, from spaghetti to 
officers. ; 

Further, the forty-mile Strait of 
Otranto, which is the bottle-neck of 
the Adriatic, is easily mined, easily 
patroled by destroyers and subma- 
rines, for the Italian navy can use 
the Albanian coast as freely as its 
own. No warship can enter here 
without Italy’s consent. The entire 
Adriatic, including the whole Jugo- 
slav coastline, is now for military 
purposes an Italian lake. 

III. Tentative alliance period. Any 
politician who plans a war must know 
who his allies will be, or at least who 
will be neutral. That is the major 











function of European diplomacy. 

In 1931 the Duce was ready to pro- 
pose one. He suggested a line-up of 
the outs against the ins—the nations 
which had suffered by the Treaty of 
Versailles against the ones which had 
waxed fat on it. That meant Ger- 
many, Austria, Hungary, Bulgaria— 
the defeated nations—and Italy, who 
also regarded herself as a loser. Italy, 
now becoming militarily strong, was 
to be a big brother to the outs. 

Here was a possible line-up. A 
Germany re-arming, but still needing 
allies, could perhaps bluff France and 
prevent her from marching her troops 
across the continent to aid Serbia. 
France would have to do some heavy 
bargaining now. For besides, Austria 
and Hungary had come more or less 
completely under Italian influence, 
and looked to Mussolini for eventual 
help in regaining some of what they 
had lost in the World War. With 
such a line-up, Italy might presently 
establish her right to a free hand in 
the Balkans. 

All this was logical, as Realpolitik 
goes. But accidents will happen. 
Such an accident was the world eco- 
nomic depression which began in 
America in 1929, and hit Europe with 
full force a year or two later. One 
of its consequences was the advent 
of Hitler, as saviour of a Germany 
thoroughly discouraged in its attempt 
to become prosperous again by being 
good. Mussolini had not counted on 
that—at least not on such a Hitler as 
was presently revealed: another and 
even more domineering Mussolini. 


Ghost of Mitteleuropa 


IV. Hitler upset. Shortly after Hit- 
ler came to power, Mussolini had a 
long talk with him in Venice. The 
conversation was discouraging to the 
Duce. This fledgling of his was pro- 
posing to upset his entire scheme. He 
was intending to organize Mittel- 
europa for himself—specifically to an- 
nex Austria, which act would prob- 
ably bring Hungary into his orbit too. 
Austria, annexed to Germany, would 
mean a major power along much of 
Italy’s northern border. And Austria 
and Hungary under German control 
would mean old Mitteleuropa, again 
prepared to dominate and exploit the 
Balkans. 

A good diplomat makes allowance 
in his plans for the unexpected. And 
Mussolini’s agility in this respect is 
part of his genius. His plan of back- 
ing Germany against France was 
checked. So he simply switched and 
backed France against Germany. 

Franco-Italian relations had up to 
that time been continually strained— 
even, at one period, to the point of 
mobilization on the Alpine border. 


But not long after the Venice inter- 
view it was announced that all out- 
standing questions between France 
and Italy had been settled. Mussolini 
then became more than ever a cham- 
pion of Austrian independence. He 
sent money and arms to Austrian par- 
tisans, as he had for a long time been 
sending them to his diplomatic out- 
post, Hungary. He was the inspira- 
tion and brains of the coup which 
eliminated the socialists from Aus- 
trian politics. Austria became fascist 
on her own account (fascism in a 
small country is not necessarily dan- 
gerous to the Duce), and under Mus- 
solini’s patronage suppressed a des- 
perate rising of pro-Hitler nazis who 
intended to annex Austria to Ger- 
many. 

You may see the long arm of Mus- 
solini embracing the Balkans on the 
north (via Austria and Hungary), 
while Bulgaria stands ready to start 
trouble in the south, and Albania 
keeps open the doorway to empire. 
And France, though the principal op- 
ponent of Mussolini’s Balkan designs, 
perforce supports his policy of Aus- 
trian independence. If Mussolini re- 
ceived a rude shock when Hitler be- 
came a rival instead of the expected 
ally, he certainly turned defeat into 
victory in masterly fashion. 

But the Hitler upset had one more 
major effect on the European line-up. 
Great Britain saw in the Third Reich 
a new naval power, and seized the 
opportunity to bind Germany by 
treaty not to build beyond a third 
of her, Britain’s, naval strength. 
This was for Britain a promise to 
keep German naval strength down, 
but for France it was a permission for 
Germany to build up to her own 
strength. . France felt betrayed; she 
reached out all the more toward the 
only other ally who could guarantee 
her against the new Germany. That 
was Italy. And in the new turn of 
events Mussolini saw the hoped-for 
breach between Britain and France— 
a breach which he has been keeping 
open with skilful persistence ever 
since. France, who ten years ago 
commanded the continent in alliance 
with Britain, now was separated from 
her most powerful friend and reduced 
to begging for help. Would she pay 
the price—renunciation of her Balkan 
interests? A showdown was needed 
which would test France, and the rest 
of Europe, by fire. 


Britain Backs Up 


V. Showdown period. That show- 
down was deliberately provided by 
Mussolini in his invasion of Ethiopia. 
The effect was magical. All Europe 
found itself compelled to decide 
where it stood with relation to Italy. 
Some day—when the archives of the 
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foreign offices are opened—we or our 
children will learn what it was in 
Mussolini’s Ethiopian gesture which 
stung Britain to fear. It was not pri- 
marily fear for Ethiopian Lake Tana, 
one of the sources of the Nile, on 
whose waters 10 million Ethiopians 
depend for life itself. It was not any 
vague objection to an additional 
European colony established on the 
Red Sea. It was something that Mus- 
solini said, or intimated, somewhat in 
these terms: 

“This is the showdown. For dec- 
ades you have been telling Italy what 
she might and might not do, because 
you ruled the Mediterranean. But do 
you? We shall see. The technique 
of naval warfare has changed since 
1914. The battleship no longer com- 
mands. If you want to pass freely 
through the Mediterranean in the 
future, I shall be happy, but you 
must give me my price—a free hand 
in the Balkans. And if you dare to 
close Suez to my transports and sup- 
plies, I can seize Egypt.” 


Theoretical Warfare 


There was much talk of Britain’s 
closing the Suez Canal as a sanction 
against aggressor Italy. But the canal 
was not closed. Instead, Italy con- 
centrated 40,000 troops in Libya, close 
to the Egyptian border, and Britain 
gradually withdrew her Atlantic fleet 
from Italian waters. What went on 
between Britain and Italy last fall 
and winter was one of those grim war 
games, in which blue blockades red 
and red attacks blue, and official 
score-keepers reckon what would 
happen if the guns were loaded. 
Theoretically the score-keepers are 
able to tell. Actually, Britain with- 
drew her battleships and announced 
an enormous strengthening of her 
navy and air force. 

Again, the Ethiopian challenge 
asked, where did France stand with 
relation to Italy? France stood for 
sanctions against the aggressor— 
fearlessly, but with as little pain to 
the aggressor as possible. For Hitler 
was rearming and preparing to re- 
occupy the demilitarized zone of the 
Rhineland. There were rumors of an 
Italo-German entente. Then Hitler's 
troops actually crossed the Rhine. 
Britain at first supported Germany, 
while France ratified the Soviet al- 
liance. Mussolini swung Italy’s in- 
fluence a bit toward France. 

Nothing for nothing! Even, some 
day, nothing for something. That 
something is, today and always, a free 
hand in the Balkans. Mussolini will 
bargain his military aid for it if he 
must. But he would rather see Ger- 
many fight it out with France and 
Russia, while he keeps peace and 
builds empire, south of the Danube. 




















BEHIND THE FOREIGN NEWS 


BY ROGER SHAW 


If there is another World War, and that is very pos- 


sible, the Ukraine will be the central theater. 


England and France 


are not Germanic objectives, nor are Holland and Belgium. 


Wuat asouTt the Ukraine? For here, 
apparently, is the primary danger- 
spot of Europe and of the world at 
large. Where is it, and why? Its 
problems are almost axiomatic. 

Ukraine is the second most impor- 
tant republic of the Union of Socialist 
Soviet Republics, with a population 
of better than 32 million, and an area 
of nearly 300,000 square miles. It 
borders Poland and Rumania on the 
west, and the Black Sea and the 
Crimea on the south. On the north 
are Great Russia and White Russia, 
states which are first and fourth in 
importance in the vast domain of the 
U.S.S.R. There are three Ukrainian 
cities of nearly 500,000 population 
each—ancient Kiev; Odessa, Ukrai- 
nian port on the Black Sea; and 
Kharkov, the capital. Ukrainians are 
the most progressive and intelligent 
race within the Soviet Union, and 
were so even under the Czars. 


Desirable Granary 


Here is a vast granary of waving 
wheat, agriculture occupying four- 
fifths of the population. Here, too, is 
the famous Donetz coal basin, and the 
great Dnieperstroy dam project for 
hydroelectric power. Stock-raising, 
especially of sheep and pigs, is im- 
portant; and there is some industry, 
mainly in the processing of farm 
products. Agriculture is now well 
collectivized, despite the transient op- 
position of local cossacks and kulaks 
who were once individually landed 
and fairly prosperous. 

During the year 1918, Ukraine 
separated herself from Russia and 

e an “independent” capitalistic 
republic supported by Austro-Ger- 
man bayonets. Thus the Ukrainian 
grain supply was secured for starv- 
ing Berlin and Vienna, where it was 
much appreciated. After the Austro- 
Germans collapsed in the fall of 1918, 


Ukraine ultimately turned communist 
and rejoined the USS.R. This 
connection has continued down to the 
present. The Ukrainian Hetman Sko- 
ropadsky, chief of the 1918 dummy 
republic, is still in exile in Berlin, a 
pet of the nazis and violently anti- 
communist. This is important. 

Dr. Alfred Rosenberg is official 
philosopher of the nazi movement, its 
leading neo-pagan, author, editor. 
He is a Baltic German from Reval, 
fought in the polyglot Russian army 
against Germany in the World War, 
fled to Germany from the Russian 
revolution in which he was a white. 
He became a nazi in Munich, where 
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Mysterious Dr. Alfred Rosenberg is 
official nazi movement philosopher. 
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white Russians and brown Germans 
—both anti-semitic—have always 
closely codperated against red Ger- 
mans and red Russians. Rosi, ever 
thinking in terms of eastern politics, 
evolved the Rosenberg Plan. 

The Rosenberg Plan envisages a 
united campaign by Germany and 
Poland against the Soviet Union, in 
order to grab off the Ukraine. This 
province would be given something 
of its “independent” 1918 status, to be 
exploited by German and Polish 
capital, to feed the over-industrialized 
Third Reich, and to furnish land for 
the colonization of German unem- 
ployed. There has always been a 
spirit of Ukrainian nationalism as 
against Russia, and Poland has his- 
toric claims (which she tried to press 
in 1920) of no validity. But, prima- 
rily, the German workshop needs the 
Ukrainian granary, and nazis gener- 
ally take what they want. 

There is something to be said for a 
truly independent Ukraine. 


In Polish Ukraine 


Poland has a Ukrainian minority of 
6 million in her Galician area, and 
they have been miserably treated, al- 
though their status has improved a 
little under the new fascist constitu- 
tional set-up. Poles are loyal Cath- 
olics; Polish Ukrainians are Orthodox 
in religion, tenacious of their native 
language, and loyal to their racial 
brethren under Russian rule. Polish 
troops have terrorized Ukrainian farm 
codperatives in the past, and may do 
so again. Be it remembered that only 
62 per cent of Polish citizens are 
Poles by race. 

The Czechoslovak province of Ru- 
thenia is entirely Ukrainian, and its 
population totals more than half a 
million. These Ukrainians are Uniate 
in creed, retaining the Orthodox rit- 
ual and a marrying priesthood, but in 
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From the Birmingham Gazette (England) 

















AMERICANICS President Roosevelt skims aloft through the skies, veiled in neutrality clouds, which 
is a help to the Italian who is urgently in need of “neutral” oil for his war machine. 
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From the London Daily Mail chin, 


Foreign Minister Eden is hereby accused of being the world’s best trouble collector, with and 1 
HON. EDEN = his nimble fingers plunged in every hornets’ nest all over creation. He is, of course, much They 
admired by “sanctionists” hostile to Italy. This Rothermere paper has fascist sympathies. more 
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organizational alliance with the Cath- 
lic Pope at Rome. Czechoslovak 
Ukrainians are far better treated than 
Polish Ukrainians. Their province 
occupies the extreme eastern tip of 
the Czech republic. Thus, in toto, a 
real Ukraine would contain nearly 
40 million people and a very large 
territory. It would be the eastern- 
most of western states, a high-class 
peasant nation with an educated and 
democratic tradition. This would be 
the only fair solution, and nazis and 
reds, Poles and Czechoslovaks, all 
would be opposed to it. Everybody 


| wants to use the Ukrainians, and Rus- 


sia now uses them by far the best. 
Since Germany borders neither 
Great Russia nor the Russian 
Ukraine, her new mechanized Wehr- 
macht must motor over the Polish 
plains to get into the promised land. 
This is the basis, probably, for the 
German-Polish peace pact of 1934; 
and doubtless Japan is counted on to 


attack eastern Siberia at the same 
time. England and France are not 
Germanic objectives, nor are Hol- 
land and Belgium, despite all the fuss 
in the newspapers. The new German 
navy is a Baltic Sea navy, primarily, 
and Goering’s strong air-force is 
after Leningrad and Moscow, not 
London and Paris. 

Some Germans—the conservatives 
—demand back their former colonies 
in Africa. German radicals want, in- 
stead, a colony in the Ukraine. And, 
of course, there are a few extremists 
who want both. Such fellows deserve 
what they may get—a quadrilateral 
visit from the Four Horsemen of the 
Apocalypse. 

Independence for the Ukraine can 
not be the sort of “independence” en- 
joyed by Manchukuo. A crusade for 
Ukrainian liberation, under red- 
baiting German-Polish auspices, 
would be just about as holy as other, 
medieval crusades. 


LATIN SISTERHOOD 


France and Spain are beset by the 
fascist threat to republicanism. 


THE SITUATION in France is- as un- 
pleasant as possible. There is nothing 
new in this, for things have been 
catch as catch can since the bloody 
February rioting at Paris in 1934. 
Things may come to a head at any 
time now, and the quadrennial parlia- 
mentary election—which promises to 
be stormy—is set for May. 

There are two opposing factions in 
France, both armed and organized, 
and ready to go to the barricades if 
need be. The first of these is the 
Popular Front, an embattled alliance 
of liberals, socialists, and communists, 
which takes its stand on the consti- 
tution of the Third Republic. It 
embodies the spirit of the French 
tevolution and, like the French revo- 
lutionary forces, is a composite of 
farmers, bourgeois, proletarians, and 
professional men. It is against the 
Bank of France, the gold standard, 
deflation, and French big business as 
exemplified by the rather sinister 
Comite des Forges, major peddler of 
munitions. The Popular Front regards 
the “tyrannical” Bank of France as 
equivalent to the 1789 Bastille which 
their ancestors sacked. 

Front leaders include Marcel Ca- 
chin, Edouard Daladier, Leon Blum, 
and many other important leftists. 
They depend on the general strike 
More than on shock-troops in their 


tactics: They wear, on occasion, red 
paper liberty caps like the old Jaco- 
bins. As this is written, the liberal 
Albert Sarraut heads a Popular Front 
cabinet. ‘The Front (numbering per- 
haps’400,000 fighters) is pro-Russian, 
anti-German, favorable to League of 
Nations sanctions against Italy. It is, 
politically, a bit to the left of the 
Yankee New Deal. 

Against the unified Popular Front 
are ranged the fascist leagues, which 
favor dictatorship, a corporative eco- 
nomic state like the Italian one, and 
a pro-German and pro-lItalian policy. 
The leagues, however, are not in basic 
agreement and vary greatly one from 
another. Most important is the Croix 
de Feu of Colonel de la Rocque, 
totaling 200,000 war veterans and 
youngsters. Only 65,000 are estimated 
as effective fighters, armed with old 
war guns, sporting rifles, revolvers, 
and pretty well motorized. They have 
perhaps 150 private airplanes. 

Action Francaise, recently outlawed 
for its brutal assault upon the aged 
Leon Blum, is a monarchist organi- 
zation, dating from about 1900, with 
fascist and ultra-clerical tendencies. 
Much rougher than the Croix de Feu, 
which is bourgeois, young aristocrats 
and students of the Action are follow- 
ers of the famous writers Charles 
Maurras and Leon Daudet. The Ac- 
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tion has close to 4,000 blueblood 
laddies who delight in joyous vandal- 
ism, devoid of any bourgeois inhibi- 
tions. Their Pope and their exiled 
monarch have both renounced them, 
and with good reason. ; 

The Jeunesses Patriotes, led by the 
millionaire Pierre Taittinger, are 
pro-German and great admirers of 
Hitler. They are very anti-semitic, 
motorized, and have youth sections 
and mobile groups. Their Paris 
fighters are estimated at only 3,000, 
for they have membership competi- 
tion with the Croix de Feu, which is 
less extreme. Patriotes are much op- 
posed to the French alliance with red 
Russia, as indeed are French fascists 
in general. The Solidarite Francaise 
was put together by the late Francois 
Coty, female-powder king, and is 
anti-semitic. Jean Renaud is now its 
ultra-boss. Many of the members are 
also enrolled in the Croix de Feu. 

Then there are the Francistes—a 
one-word contraction of French fas- 
cists. Marcel Buchart is their leader, 
and they are a blueshirt organization, 
with riding bootr, more thoroughly 
fascist than the others. Strictly dis- 
ciplined, Franciste fighters number 
around 2,000. They are the smallest 
of the fascist leagues, and were or- 
ganized in 1933 at the tomb of the 
Unknown Soldier. 

In one sense, fascists in France are 
spiritual heirs of the unruly feudal- 
ists whom Cardinal Richelieu and the 
French revolution put out of business 
centuries back. They are tradition- 
alists who admire Joan of Arc more 
than J. J. Rousseau; Louis XIV more 
than V. Hugo. The fascist weapon is 


‘the coup d’etat, and their spirit is 


martial rather than economic. 

But while French democracy is 
shaky, Spanish democracy has reas- 
serted itself at the polls. It had 
seemed that the republican revolu- 


‘tion of 1931 was forgotten below the 


Pyrenees, for new reform measures 
were in abeyance, clericals were re- 
gaining many of their losses, and a 
reactionary rightist government, un- 
der the unofficial guidance of feudal 
Gil Robles, was in control. 


A Republic Saved 


There had been a virtual civil war 
in the fall of 1934, in which Cata- 
lonian autonomists, liberals, and labor 
elements had been smashed, while 
30,000 convinced republicans were 
jailed by the so-called republic of 
Senor Robles. The Moorish foreign 
legion was brought up from Africa to 
terrorize Goth-descended miners of 
northern Asturias, and the indus- 
trial Catalonian state was deprived of 
its constitutional home-rule. Manuel 
Azana, Luis Companys, and other 
liberal leaders were jailed. Parlia- 
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From the London Herald 


Herr Hitler can make all the speeches he pleases about 
A iy Y A ® is M glorious white supremacy, but Japan believes in 
yellow supremacy, as poor Miss Europa points out. 























From the Swiss Nebelspalter 
Wings over Africa, or the sheer de- 
lights of flying in Ethiopia. Red 
Cross is the Swiss flag in reverse. 




















k'rom the Cardiff Echo (Wales) 

Uncle Sam could upset a League of Nations oil embargo 

UNCLE! against Italy by acting as strike-breaker, if he wanted to. 
y But many of the European nations have shown great 
hesitancy in pushing the gas-ban against Il Duce. 
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From the Florence 420 (Italy) 
The deathshead skeleton, drinking 
a big bloody cocktail, toasts the 
League of Nations, which may 
prove to be a fellow slaughterer. 




















ment had an overwhelming clerical 
majority, for which woman suffrage 
was blamed. 

But 12 million Spanish voters have 
brought back democracy by general 
election. The new Cortes, or parlia- 
ment, contains approximately 256 


leftists, 63 centrists, and 145 to the 
right. Manuel Azana, the reformer, 
who served as first republican premier 
back in 1931, again took office on 
French and American principles, 
which include a purely secular state 
in educational and social matters. 


IN JAPAN 


Politics are colorful and 
often assume rainbow hues. 


THaT JAPANESE mess was really quite 
simple. It was a military revolt by 
feudal-minded fascists who detest the 
liberalism of Japanese politicians and 
big business. These fascists are-more 
royal than the emperor, ultra-patriots 
who favor war with Russia, China, 
and later the United States. Liberals 
had won in a general election of Feb- 
ruary, and the coup d’etat was the 
military answer. 

Japanese fascists have been spon- 
soring the needy peasants and prole- 
tarians of-the empire, which is a most 
unusual role for military men to play. 
They dislike capitalism, especially the 
great Japanese firms of Mitsui and 
Mitsubishi, for they consider that the 
modern profit-system is an insidious, 
unpatriotic innovation from the hated 
Occident. 

Japanese fascists abominate Mos- 
cow above all else, and their anti- 
capitalist viewpoint is distinctly that 
of knightly medieval Europe. Their 
intended death list—Okada, ex-Pre- 
mier Saito, Finance Minister Taka- 
hashi, Education Minister Watanabe, 
Grand Chamberlain Suzuki—included 
the leading business-minded, peace- 
loving figures of the Nippon islands. 

Turning from Japan and civil war, 
we are beset with a plentitude of col- 
orful names in politics which are often 
most confusing to the American: 

Whites are traditional diehard 
fascists of the king-and-country 
stamp. Such are Japanese militarists. 
White was the dynastic color of the 
Bourbons, and the term originated in 
the hectic struggles of the French 
revolution of 1789 and after. It will 
be remembered that the great Rus- 
sian civil war (1918-21) was fought 
out between whites and reds. 

Today a red means a full-fledged 
Marxian communist, and nothing else. 
Red has been the color of revolution 
through the ages, and Spartacus, 
Cromwell, Washington, Danton, and 
Garibaldi used the color in their re- 
spective revolutionary eras. Now it 
is the official hue of the Third Inter- 
national of Moscow, and of that 


body’s ubiquitous affiliates. When 
non-communists are called reds, it is 
a mark of prejudice and inexactitude. 

Browns are the German nazis, so- 
called from the brown shirts of the 
fascist storm-troopers. The brown 
terror of Germany has displaced the 
erstwhile red terror of Russia on our 
newspaper front-pages, and the brown 
movement has acquired a peculiarly 
tough significance—so much so that 
nazis, or National-Socialists, are fre- 
quently nicknamed abroad as na- 
tional-bolsheviks. 

Black, in European parlance, has 
three distinct meanings in three dif- 
ferent places. In Italy a black is a 
fascist, because of the Mussolini black 
shirts which have characterized the 
fascist movement. Mussolini borrowed 
the shirt-idea from Garibaldi, who 
would not like the borrowing, and the 


black color-scheme from the fear- 
some anarchists. 

The anarchist emblem has always 
been black, like that of seventeenth- 
century pirates in the New World. 
Anarchists are the violent followers 
of Bakunin, and their headquarters 
are now in Spanish Barcelona. The 
American I.W.W. was formerly a 
black or anarchist organization, and 
there have been many blacks in Italy, 
Russia, and South America. 

In German politics, and elsewhere 
in Europe, blacks mean Catholic 
clericals, so-called because of the 
somber hue of the priestly garb. The 
German Center party of Heinrich 
Bruening was a black machine; and 
the term was applied, before fascism, 
to Catholic politicians of Italy. 

Greens are organized peasant 
groups, generally in Central or East- 
ern Europe, thus named from the 
color of their agrarian fields. They 
are generally radical, although non- 
Marxian. But Prince Starhemberg’s 
Austrian Heimwehr, largely com- 
posed of fascist peasants, wear green 
shirts, and the Prussian Junkers— 
who are truly whites—sometimes are 
described as greens because of their 
farming interests and green hunting- 
hats. A good example of greens in 
practical politics is the Czechoslovak 
Agrarian party, largest and most in- 
fluential parliamentary group in the 
country. Another is the Rumanian 
Peasant party; and there were im- 
portant green parliamentary groups 
in Poland prior to her fascist con- 
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Shaded area denotes the German Rhineland area demilitar- 
ized by the Versailles Treaty (1919), and now regarrisoned. 














“RECOVERY” OF THE RHINELAND 


How important is Hitler’s military occupation of the Rhineland? Is it 
only an independence step; a bid for prestige at home and abroad? 


HITLER HAS occupied his German 
Rhineland with regular army soldiers. 
The region was demilitarized by the 
Versailles Treaty in 1919, and this 
unequal arrangement was continued 
by the Locarno Treaty of 1925. Un- 
der these pacts, the entire left bank 
of the Rhine was stripped of forts 
and troops, and the right bank was 
also demilitarized to a depth of 30 
miles inland, as shown on the accom- 
panying map on page 65. 

(If the United States were defeated 
in a major war with Mexico, aided by 
a score of other powers, and American 
regulars were thereafter debarred 
from a Texas which contained Phila- 
delphia, our third city, the parallel 
would be almost complete. ... Texas 
would be permitted her police and 
rangers, heavily armed, but U. S. fed- 
eral soldiers would be excluded under 
stringent threats from the Mexicans.) 

German Rhineland contains Co- 
logne, third city of Germany, Coblenz, 
Mainz, Dusseldorf, highly-industrial- 
ized Essen and the smoky Ruhr, 
populous and historic German cities. 
For years they have been packed 


with nazi storm-troops, comfortably 
armed, and the new supplement of 
regulars—while it violates Versailles 
and Locarno—is chiefly significant as 
a legal technicality. Versailles for- 
bade regulars in the Rhineland, but 
not storm-troopers, because in 1919 
there were no storm-troopers. The 
introduction of regulars has hairline 
legal, rather than practical military, 
aspects. 

This is the fifth and semi-final step 
in a German nationalist revolution 
against the Versailles settlement. The 
“war criminals” were never punished. 
Reparations were virtually scrapped 
in 1932, after a decade of wrangling. 
In 1935 Saarland was recovered by a 
popular vote. Germany openly in- 
troduced forbidden conscription and 
rearmed by land, air, and sea in 1935. 
Now comes official remilitarization of 
the German Rhineland after seven- 
teen years. The Third Reich has be- 
come an independent state, which the 
German republic- hardly was. There 
remain the lost colonies, which to- 
talled better than a million square 
miles prior to 1919. 


The French have long desired to 
annex the German Rhineland. Louis 
XIV campaigned there, and it formed 
a portion of Napoleon’s French em- 
pire during his long wars. His Mar- 
shal Ney, most dashing of horsists, 
was a good, beer-loving Rhinelander. 
The Rhineland was awarded to Prus- 
sia in 1815, at Napoleon’s downfall, 
and the French attempted again to 
control it after German defeat in the 
World War. It was occupied by 
French, British, and American sol- 
diers, and was finally evacuated by 
the French in 1929. French militarists 
had attempted to set up a dummy 
Rhenish republic, but their efforts 
failed despite the backing of Marshal 
Foch and his chief-of-staff, little 
Max Weygand. 

The new French fort-line, shown 
also on our map, completely negates 
any real military advantages accru- 
ing to Germany by remilitarization 
of her Rhineland. The reoccupation, 
then, is largely—from the nazi view- 
point—an independence step, one in a 
series of similar moves, and a bid for 
prestige at home and abroad. 


How One Firm Beat Depression 


(Continued from page 47) 

and all of the factory men who want 
to talk over their troubles. The men 
won’t venture down an eighth of a 
mile of red earpet, past fancy office 
doors and mahogany, to tell their 
troubles. And Cheff holds that you 
can’t run a business nowadays unless 
you know what’s going on. 

Again, quoting him: “Research, yes. 
We're ’way ahead of the field. Com- 
plete air-conditioning won’t be here 
tomorrow or the day after; but when 
it comes we aim to be right there.” 

“Ted” Cheff, oddly enough, is in his 
early thirties. He is an aviator, he 
likes riding, especially hurdling, and 
swims for miles in Lake Michigan. 
He is a preacher’s son, wears a little 
mustache, but is six feet tall, power- 
fully built and looks like rough going 
in a tussle. Some of the foundrymen 
thought he would be easy, though, the 
first day he came there, thirteen 





years ago, and when he parked four of 
them on the washroom floor after the 
whistle blew; that’s one reason why 
they love him! He began bossing 
men before most youngsters have even 
thought of work: on the docks with 
night crews hired to unload lake boats 
during his school days. 

The point about the maxims and 
the man, of course, is simply this: in- 
dustrial management, in the last 
analysis, is men. Recovery’ depends 
on the wisdom, without frills, of the 
men who manage. And that’s some- 
thing that nobody has found out how 
to control from Washington! 

If conclusions were drawn from 
Holland’s experience alone, one might 
assume that recovery depends on: 

1. Right worker-employer rela- 
tions. 2. Vigorously energized sales. 

3. Moving on to new ground, rather 
than trying to get “back” to some- 
thing past and gone. 
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4. Balancing income and outgo. 

5. Tying fast to the a-b-c’s of com- 
mon-sense management. 

A second concern, however, would 
no doubt present a different set of 
“points”. The shadings of emphasis 
would certainly be different. Doesn't 
that, then, bring us to the final and 
most important fact of all about the 
process of recovery ?—the fact, name- 
ly, that it is an individual process; 
that it cannot be ordained and de- 
creed by governmental regulations; 
that what is done on the outside may 
be important but is nowhere nearly 
so important as what goes on inside. 
Is it not true, perhaps, that the widest 
exercise of the governmental function 
is that which serving as an umpire 
of public interest, says in effect to 
business: 

“Go to it. Do it your way. Ill 
not step in if you play the game. The 
country’s future is with you. ...” 
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EVRY prospective mother is a builder. 
She has the most important job in the 
world—the building of a human being—a 
son or a daughter. Foods are her building 
materials—both the food she eats before her 
baby is born and the food she gives him dur- 
ing babyhood. 


The building process must begin even be- 
fore the baby is born. Under her doctor’s 
care and observation, the prospective mother 
will be advised what she should eat, the 
amount and kind of exercise she should take 
and how much time she should spend out- 
of-doors in fresh air and sunshine. 


Perhaps the mother should be on a special 
diet or restricted exercise — because of un- 
derweight or overweight or some difficulty 
with her blood pressure, kidneys or heart. 
It is important to know and observe these 
conditions long before the baby arrives. 
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Take your baby regularly to 
the doctor for health check- 
ups. Consult him about 
immunization against some 


of the diseases of childhood. 


After the baby is born, he should when 
possible have the food that is best for him 
—his own mother’s milk. But if conditions 
prevent, the doctor will order the best sub- 
stitute. Into baby’s diet must go all the ele- 
ments needed to build sound teeth, sturdy 
bones, strong muscles. His food must con- 
tain the vitamins needed to help him grow 
into vigorous childhood and to build up re- 
sistance to help him fight off disease. 


The Metropolitan will send you a 32-page 
book ““The Baby” which was prepared by 
experts. It tells not only about his feeding, 
but gives helpful advice regarding his cloth- 
ing, bathing, sleep and play. All this infor- 
mation supplements the advice you will 
receive from the doctor who periodically 
examines your baby. 


This useful book ““*The Baby” will be mailed 
free upon request. Address Booklet 
Department 436-V. 





Keep Healthy— Be Examined Regularly 
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PARIS PRESS AND IRON DUCE 


THE FRENCH press varies on the moot 
subject of Mr. Mussolini. Generally 
speaking, violent fascist and national- 
ist papers favor that great man, while 
liberal and radical periodicals fail to 
perceive his greatness. The monarch- 
ist Action Francaise is especially 
pro-Muss, going so far as to suggest 
assassination for those French parlia- 
mentarians who favored sanctions 
against Italy in the Ethiopian matter. 
French liberals regard the Iron Duce 
as the slave-driver of labor, and as a 
would-be Napoleon; as bad news. 


A Liberal Laughs 


Georges de la Fouchardiere, in a 
famous liberal newspaper of Paris, 
L’Oeuvre, invents the following de- 
lightful “diary” of Mussolini, written 
after that worthy has finally been 
shipped off in exile to St. Helena; just 
like Napoleon. The witty Frenchman 
paraphrases Benito thus: 

“My career is ended. I have ar- 
rived at the height of my fame. I 
have come abreast of Napoleon, my 
model. I have even surpassed him. 

“Napoleon’s military fame began in 
East Africa as did mine. But it took 
Napoleon fifteen years to get from the 
Pyramids to St. Helena. I needed 
only fifteen months. 

“Like Napoleon, I first quarreled 
with the Pope and then came to 
terms with him. Also, like Napoleon, 
I first came to terms with the English 
and then quarreled with them. Still 
like Napoleon, I became a victim of 
perfidious Albion, who cannot bear 
great men when they are not English. 

“The English took advantage of the 
fact that my Grande Armée was in 
Ethiopia. Two officers called for me 
at my palace. Their mandate was 
signed by the Allies, whose general 
staff is in Geneva. I told the British 
officers that it would only be fitting 
and historical to perform the farewell 
scene in the courtyard. Once upon a 
time British officers permitted a fare- 
well scene at Fontainebleau. 

“But there was nobody in the 
courtyard to whom I could say adieu. 
Nevertheless I spoke, for the sake of 
myself, for the sake of principle, for 
posterity. Then I turned to the offi- 
cers, gave them the fascist salute and 
said: It is with the utmost confidence 
that I take asylum with the high- 
minded people that .. . 


“One of the officers said something 
like: Shut your mouth. I wonder if 
Napoleon was also told to shut up 
when he courteously declared that he 
was taking refuge with the English 
people? Otherwise, however, tradi- 
tion was very obligingly respected. I 
was shipped to St. Helena. The ship 
that carried me did not bear the name 
of Bellerophon. I suppose it was 
courtesy on the part of the govern- 
ment to requisition for my trip one 
of those boats that sail regularly to 
the Lipari Islands, those islands which 
I seized as indispensable to the safety 
of Italian waters during the Ethiopian 
campaign. 


“T have had news from my sons 
and from my son-in-law, Count 
Ciano, who have been interned in 
Jugoslavia for flying over Negro vil- 
lages and dropping bombs on the 
straw huts. 

“Tradition above all . . . Austria 
keeps the eaglets captive. 


More Diary 


“Abyssinian Petroleum, as my ami- 
able prison guard reports (he never 
spares me a single bit of unpleasant 
news), today registered £15 7s. 4d. 
on the London Stock Exchange. It is 
an English corporation, mind you. ... 
But a seat on the board of directors 
has been reserved for my Pierre of 
Aubervilliers (the community of 
which Laval is mayor). Thus Ethiopia 
is not lost to the world. 


“Napoleon’s prison guard was Hud- 
son Lowe. Mine is Lloyd George. He 
is a former British statesman who 
became unpopular and was given this 
position of trust. He will have a 
place in history as Mussolini’s super- 
visor. At present, he is rather an- 
noying. He continues the work of 
Hudson Lowe. 

“When I was just on the point of 
standing up at the promontory of the 
island in my coat, with my hand in 
my lapel, and my hat on my head 
(Napoleon’s hat was a tricorne; mine 
is round like a pie, something be- 
tween a groom’s cap and that of a 
cossack), I heard my guard snicker 
behind me: Grotesque and ridicu- 
lous! The formula is not his own. 
Mr. Snowden is its inventor. 

“For some time I have been suf- 


fering from liver trouble. . . . So did 
He! .. 

“One day, the triumphant return 
of my remains will certainly be cele- 
brated. A tomb of porphyry in the 


Capitol. ... . History repeats itself.” 


The well-known economist, Rich- 


ard Lewinsohn, writes ‘of the cost of 


Mussolini’s African war in the Paris 
Vu, a topical weekly: 

“Everything seems trivial in com- 
parison with the expenses that Mus- 
solini has incurred in his Ethiopian 
campaign. It is a fact unique in the 
colonial history of all times that, at 
the beginning of hostilities, a white 
army of 200,000 men, equipped in the 
most modern fashion and supplied 
with all kinds of provisions, was 
ready to wage war at the frontier of 
a foreign country. Never before had 
a great empire increased its national 
army by several hundred thousand 
men for the sake of a colonial cam- 
paign. Obviously, this kind of mili- 
tary preparation requires sums of 
money that cannot be compared to 
the expenses incurred at the begin- 
ning of previous colonial campaigns. 
Even during the summer of 1935, 
Italian sources of information set the 
cost of Italian mobilization at 5 bil- 
lion lire ($405,000,000). Since then 
the Italians have carefully avoided 
making any calculations about the 
cost. Even Italy’s losses in gold and 
foreign currency become difficult to 
estimate with any accuracy. 


Bills for Benito 


“Nevertheless we can get some idea 
of the expense involved in the war 
from previous experiences. Although 
there is not much ammunition being 
used to-day, the up-keep of a force 
of 300,000 men on the march in one 
of the most unfriendly regions of 
Africa is being under rather than over 
estimated if we set the figure at 6 or 
7 million lire per month ($486,000 to 
$567,000). To this figure we should 
add the reénforcement of domestic 
troops, the supplementary up-keep of 
about 40,000 men in Tripolitania, the 
subsidies granted to the families of 
men fighting in Africa. It is, there- 
fore, no exaggeration to estimate the 
total cost of the Ethiopian campaign 
at a billion lire per month ($81,000,- 
000).” Translated by Living Age. 


In our next number we plan to present extracts from the British press on U. S. presidential politics. 
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P.W.A. Politics 


(Continued from page 36) 
Philadelphia had been required to 
pay fees to a private agency to obtain 
relief jobs. Political aides of former 
United States Senator David A. Reed, 
Republican, attribute his defeat in 
1934 partly to the use of relief against 
him by the Democrats. They say that 
a few days before election $186,000 
in relief funds were dumped into his 
home county, causing him to lose it. 
It is said that in Pittsburgh 1,300 
Negroes were put on the work relief 
payroll the day before election, al- 
though neither on that day nor the 
following one, a legal holiday, did 
they do anything except vote. On 
election day 60,000 applications for 
relief were pending, and Republicans 
have insisted that this situation was 
used to produce Democratic votes. 


Relief and Votes 


In Erie, Pa., work-relief employees 
were circularized by the local Demo- 
cratic committee with the reminder 
that their employment was made pos- 
sible through the Democratic party, 
and asking for a contribution. 

Charges of misuse of relief funds 
were made during the Kentucky 
statewide election last November. 
Ten days before the election more 
than $42,000,000 of WPA and PWA 
funds were alloted to Kentucky. Re- 
publicans charged that this money 
was put up to influence the voters. 
Democrats stated that it was a regu- 
lar allotment which had been in the 
process of being approved for some 
time, and that it was a coincidence 
that Comptroller General McCarl ap- 
proved it a few days before the elec- 
tion. Circular letters, unsigned, were 
mailed from Washington asking Ken- 
tucky voters to support the Demo- 
cratic ticket on the ground that 
“President Roosevelt, a friend of the 
poor, provided relief so that those 
in need would not suffer.” 

Just before the 1934 election in 
Maine the Administration dangled 
the prospects of Passamaquoddy 
tide-harnessing before the voters. 
Secretary of Interior Ickes, PWA 
administrator, had rejected the proj- 
ect as impracticable. Maine politicians 
tushed to Washington to appeal from 
the rejection. After earnest discussion 
at the White House a “re-survey” 
was ordered. This was heralded by 
Maine Democrats as foreshadowing 
approval of the Quoddy project as 
soon as fresh funds were available. 
Sure enough, a few months later the 
first allotment of the $4,880,000,000 
work relief fund was for the purpose 
of starting work on the Quoddy 
tidal project. 


. relief in the various states. 


Perhaps it will be said that the fed- 
eral government cannot be respon- 
sible for local administration of work 
But that 
is exactly what the federal govern- 
ment undertook to do when it in- 
augurated the work relief program 
last year. Prior to that time relief 
had been distributed through the 
state governors. Lump sum checks 
were mailed to the governors, and 
they in turn disbursed the money 
throughout their own organizations. 

But under the work-relief program 
the whole structure was centralized 
in Washington. State administrators 
no longer were creatures of the gov- 
ernors. They were the direct repre- 


sentatives of WPA headquarters at 
Washington. The money went from 
Washington to the administrators, and 
the governors complained loudly that 
the control of disbursement was being 
taken out of their hands. 

It is idle to argue whether state 
politicians would be more scrupulous 
or less so than federal officials in re- 
pressing political influence in the use 
of this money. The responsibility 
has been definitely assumed by the 
federal government. 

However, this does not mean that 
local politicians are not consulted. 
It does mean that a Republican gov- 
ernor might be deprived of his influ- 
ence over the distribution of relief 
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funds. On the other hand, a Demo- 
cratic governor in good standing at 
Washington might well continue to 
be influential in the administration 
of WPA within his state. In other 
instances Democratic Senators, or 
Democratic state bosses, exercise the 
influence. 

Manifestly Administrator Hopkins 
is not going to ignore completely the 
desires of all-powerful politicians in 
the various states. And he hasn't. 
For instance, when it came time to set 
up the works relief administration in 
Mississippi last summer, Washington 
ignored the governor and allowed the 
two Senators, Harrison and Bilbo, to 
name the state WPA administrator. 
They picked a former Baptist 
preacher, one of Bilbo’s supporters. 
He recently has been under fire from 
Washington headquarters for using 
WPA funds to construct “vocational 
training schools” which he announced 
would be used to encourage small 
northern textile industries to move 
into Mississippi. Representatives of 
the American Federation of Hosiery 
Workers protested to Mr. Hopkins 
that in one Mississippi town a north- 
ern manufacturer moved into a build- 
ing paid for with federal relief grants, 
and obtained 100 women reformatory 
inmates as “parole labor”. 

When Mr. Hopkins came to set up 
the Missouri WPA organization, he 
asked the two Missouri Democratic 
Senators for recommendations as to 
the director. They in turn consulted 
the Missouri state boss, Tom Pender- 
gast of Kansas City, whose man was 
appointed. When an anti-Pendergast 
Democrat protested she was told that 
the Administration could not afford 
to offend Pendergast, as it had to 
depend upon him to carry Missouri in 
1936. 

On the other hand, in states where 
the Governor was the controlling 
figure and in good standing in Wash- 
ington, he was allowed to put his 
own man in as director. For instance, 
Governor McNutt was given virtually 
complete control over the Indiana 
set-up, much to the annoyance of the 
Democratic Senators from that state. 

Anyone familiar with the leakage 
which exists in city and state con- 
tracting work will not be surprised 
at the extortions practised upon the 
works relief program. Some are 
petty and some are enormous. In 
Oklahoma City it is proposed to elim- 
inate crime and _ disease-breeding 
slums. Whereupon someone steps in 
and sells for the purpose land at $3,- 
000 an acre which is carried on the 
assessment rolls at less than $200 an 
acre. And the man who negotiates 
the deal collects 5 per cent commis- 
sion. The Government buys gravel 
at $1.13 a ton which had been sold 
at the pit for 12% cents. Exorbitant 


prices are charged for rental of ma- 
chinery and equipment for construc- 
tion work. 

Money out of the works fund has 
been advanced for a $30,000,000 me- 
morial to Thomas Jefferson in St. 
Louis, Mo. There already is one 
Jefferson memorial in the city. But 
there were thirty-seven blocks of 
waterfront property which has be- 
come unprofitable and the owners de- 





MARCH OF EVENTS 
AT HOME 


The Government wins a Supreme 
Court decision, 8 to 1. It is permitted 
to sell surplus water power and elec- 
tric energy developed at Wilson Dam 
(Muscle Shoals), a part of TVA. Feb- 
ruary 17. 


Neutrality laws are extended to May, 
1937. Vote is 353 to 27 in the House, 
unanimous in the Senate. Signed by 
the President February 29. More strin- 
gent legislation had been extensively 
debated. 


To pay the bonus ($1,700,000,000) and 
agreements made with farmers under 
AAA ($440,000,000) in place of uncon- 
stitutional processing taxes, the Presi- 
dent asks Congress to tax undistributed 
corporate profits. March 3. 


Minimum-wage law for women in 
New York is declared unconstitutional 
4 to 3 by the state court of appeals. 
March 4. 


Two cents a mile is declared to be a 
reasonable railroad fare (instead of the 
present basic rate of 3.6) by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. Febru- 
ary 28. 


A Treasury offering of $1,250,000,000 
in new bonds, largest offering since the 
war, is oversubscribed in one day. Cou- 
pons 1% per cent for five-year notes 
and 234 per cent for twelve to fifteen 
year bonds. March 2. 





sired to unload it. That is why the 
idea of clearing this property and 
building a memorial to Thomas Jef- 
ferson developed. Considering what 
$30,000,000 would do toward provid- 
ing better houses for the people of St. 
Louis, this expenditure for the benefit 
of real-estate owners and a ring of 
local politicians will be difficult to 
justify. 

Such projects give a political at- 
mosphere which tends to pervade 
activities from top to bottom. There 
is less disposition to strive for effi- 
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ciency and elimination of waste when 
squandering is observed at the top, 

The fact is, however, that no one 
knows to what extent politics, ineff- 
ciency, graft, and favoritism exist 
throughout the relief structure, 
Numerous instances have come to 
light, but largely in an accidental 
way. There has been no thorough, 
impartial investigation. | Whenever 
reports of graft are made with sub- 
stantiating detail, WPA officials instj- 
tute their own investigation. 

But what is needed is a thorough 
study of all aspects of the relief pro- 
gram, preferably by an able, bi-par- 
tisan committee of Congress. Such 
an investigation should have as its 
aim not only to turn the full light 
upon what is going on, but to look 
toward the setting-up of permanent 
machinery for handling the relief 
problem. 

Throughout the Roosevelt Admin- 
istration relief has been treated as 
a temporary emergency problem. 
Upon that theory wasteful makeshift 
policies grew up. If the job were to 
be only a temporary one there was 
less need to bother with the task of 
developing efficient methods. Em- 
phasis was upon getting the money 
out and putting men to raking leaves, 
doing anything that could pass under 
the name of work. In recent months 
the tendency has been away from 
boondoggling work and into more 
substantial activities such as laying 
sewers and improving airports. 

But it is now the general opinion 
that relief is not to be a temporary 
activity, that it is destined to be the 
federal government’s responsibility 
for many years to come. After three 
years of recovery, with business ac- 
tivity at perhaps 90 per cent of nor- 
mal, the relief load is as high as 
ever. No probable amount of recovery 
in the near future will absorb the 
unemployment which now exists. 
Neither is it likely that the federal 
government will be able to shift the 
burden entirely to state and _ local 
authorities. And so long as federal 
funds are expended for relief, the re- 
sponsibility for their efficient dis- 
tribution will remain with the federal 
government. 

Therefore, as Congress is being 
called upon to appropriate another 
large sum for relief, the time would 
seem appropriate for considering the 
long-range requirements and making 
provision for dealing with them. 

Considering the difficulties with 
which Harry Hopkins has had to deal, 
his record is much better than many 
of his critics are willing to concede. 
He would be the last to insist that 
the job has been a perfect one. He 
had to act without losing too much 
valuable time in debate. 

The enormous administrative labor 

















involved in the distribution of bil- 
lions of dollars and the management 
of the vast personnel engaged in 
directing relief have so occupied the 
energies of Mr. Hopkins that inade- 
quate attention has been given to 
policy and program. This is clearly 
shown in the numerous false starts 
that were made in launching work 
relief, the frequent shifting of poli- 
cies, and the general bewilderment 
which has marked the whole course 
of this activity. 

There is a good deal to be said for 
the creation of a permanent bi-par- 
tisan board which would have real 
power, not merely advisory privi- 
leges. Harassed as he is, Mr. Hop- 
kins has had to delegate much of his 
work to assistants who while tech- 
nically skilled were woefully lacking 
in sound judgment. These assistants, 
idealists, motivated by the best pos- 
sible impulses, have wandered off into 
side-roads and have cost the Ad- 
ministration considerable loss _ of 
public confidence. They have done 
too much public speaking about 
changing the social orger while small 
politicians, farther down the line, 
were reaching into relief for their 
own selfish purposes. 


A Bi-Partisan Board? 


A strong bi-partisan board, 
equipped with adequate technical 
staff (and there is plenty of technical 
ability in the Hopkins organization), 
should be able to keep relief on a 
more steady, practical basis. Because 
of the great temptation to use relief 
for political purposes, a bi-partisan 
board would provide a_ safeguard 
which should go far toward relieving 
the Administration of embarrassing 
suspicions. A board: should in the 
long run be able to develop policies 
much sounder than one hard-driven 
executive czar, compelled to devote 
most of his time to administrative 
labor. 

The central economic and _ social 
question in the United States today 
iss How many persons are unem- 
ployed, and in what work are they 
skilled? We do not know what the 
figures are. Statistics given out by 
the National Industrial Conference 
Board and the American Federation 
of Labor are frankly estimates—an 
intelligent guess. 

There is a mysterious reluctance 
on the part of the Administration to 
establish a periodic unemployment 
census. President Roosevelt says it 
is impractical. It seems that you 
would have difficulty in classifying 
unemployment. For instance, if a 
bricklayer finished one job and was 
waiting for another, would he be un- 
employed? If a stenographer was 
put on half-time, would she be partly 


unemployed? The objection seem 
trivial, certainly for an Administra- 
tion which has not hesitated to try 
to harness the tides. 

Thousands of white-collar relief 
workers are detailed at useless jobs. 
They are copying records in old 
courthouses. One project provided 
for typing the old records of the 
Staten Island Zoo Society. Thou- 
sands were employed writing a guide- 
book of the United States. The Ad- 
ministration’s defense was that it had 
to find something for these white- 
collar workers to do. Why could 
they not be put to the constructive 
task of ascertaining the basic facts 
of the condition which is eating up 
billions of relief dollars? Surely a 
government which is bold enough to 
attempt to make over whole regions 
of the country, to vastly alter our 
complicated banking system, to at- 
tempt to revise industrial methods, to 
recast our tax system, and to under- 
take other difficult experiments, is 
not lacking in the ingenuity needed 
for such a comparatively simple en- 
terprise as finding out how many 
people are out of work, and what 
they can do. 

There are numerous indications 
that the day of reckoning is drawing 
near. Republicans are not blind to 
the political capital which may be 
made out of the Administration’s 
handling of relief. Henry P. Fletcher, 
chairman of the Republican National 
Committee, has been for some time 
collecting material from all parts of 
the country. Congress is becoming 
restive over the continued expense. 
Unquestionably there will be efforts 
to abandon work relief for a straight 
dole. Whether that would be desir- 
able is, for the moment, a matter of 
partisan argument. Roosevelt and 
Hopkins are firmly against it. Many 
Republicans are for it. 


A Permanent Problem 


A thorough congressional investi- 
gation of the administration of relief 
would provide some data by which 
to judge the question. A census of 
unemployed would tell us whether 
there is, as is sometimes said, a short- 
age of skilled labor, and whether 
there are occupational shifts that 
could be made with some vocational 
training assistance. A_ bi-partisan 
board which knew its business would 
inspire greater confidence about the 
administration of relief and would 
provide greater assurance of effective 
operation. 

In other words, no one can any 
longer afford to look at relief as a 
passing phenomenon; and a start 
toward establishing a permanent 
agency, manned in so far as possible 
by civil service personnel, is due. 
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“Dodge Scores 
a Bull’s-Eye 
With Me” 


Says MAJOR M. E. TRULL, 











\ Noted Marksman la 








My experience as a marksman has made me 
intolerant of anything mechanical that is 
not efficient . . . the new Dodge scores a 
bull’s-eye with me 








I have had absolutely no mechanical trouble 
withit... it rides and drives like a dream. 





I haven’t found another car that has all 
the safety features combined in one car 
that my Dodge has. . . and here’s the 
‘clincher’. . . I’m getting many more miles 
to the gallon of gas than I ever got before! 


DODGE 


NEW LOW FIRST COST 


$ and up, 
List Prices 

NOW 4 at Factory, 

ONLY Detroit 


And under the new Official Chrysler Motors 
Commercial Credit Company 6% Time Pay- 
ment Plan, Dodge is sow so easy to pay for! 


DODGE 
Division of Chrysler Corporation 


























“i MAKE 
MONEY 


Digest book, crammed with 
practical money-making ideas 
—the best two-hours’ reading 
on getting ahead financially. 


How to Beat Inflation 

Selling Your Ideas 

16 Ways to Make a Million 

Part-Time Jobs for Women 

How to Win Prize Contests 

Making Money with a 

Camera 

The Odds in Gambling 

Writing for Cash 

Getting a Patent 

Commodity Futures Trading 

12 Against the Depression 
Authors’ include: Johnson O’Con- 
nor, Webb Waldron, Joseph Stagg 
Lawrence, Roger W. Babson. 


25¢ postpaid. 


Shandon House 
100 E. 19th St. New York 
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A new and revolutionary religious teach- 
ing based entirely on the misunderstood say- 
ings of the Galilean Carpenter, and designed 
to show how we may find, understand and 
use the same identical power which Jesus 
used in performing His so-called Miracles, 
is attracting world wide attention to its 
founder, Dr. Frank B. Robinson, noted 
teacher, author and lecturer. 

“Psychiana,” this new psychological re- 
ligion, believes and teaches that it is today 
possible for every normal human being, un- 
derstanding spiritual law as Christ under- 
stood it, to duplicate every work that the 
Carpenter of Galilee ever did—it believes 
and teaches that when He said, “the things 
that I do shall ye do also,” He meant what 
He said and meant it literally to all man- 
kind, through all the ages. 

Dr. Robinson has prepared a 6000 word 
treatise on “Psychiana,’ in which he tells 
about his long search for the Truth, how he 
finally came to the full realization of an 
Unseen Power or force so dynamic in itself 
that all other powers and forces fade into 
insignificance beside it—how he learned to 
commune directly with the Living God, using 
this mighty, never-failing power to demon- 
strate health, happiness and financial suc- 
cess, and how any normal being may find 
and use it as Jesus did. He is now offering 
this treatise free to every reader of this 
magazine who writes him. ; 

If you want to read this highly interesting, 
revolutionary and fascinating story of the 
discovery of a great Truth, just send your 
name and address to Dr. Frank B. Robinson, 
407-4th Street, Moscow, Idaho. It will be 
sent free and postpaid without cost or obliga- 
tion. Write the Doctor today.—Copyright 
1935, Dr. Frank B. Robinson.—Advertise- 
ment. 





Skyway in the Blue Ridge 


(Continued from page 52) 
doah River winds through quiet 
meadows and past comfortable farm 
houses, traversing territory honey- 
combed by famous’ underground 
caverns which are visited by many 
thousands annually. Beyond, the 
Massanutten range rises abruptly. 
Conspicuous in its face is New Mar- 
ket Gap, used frequently by the 
armies in the Civil War, and farther 
on, separated from the Massanuttens 
by another strip of valley, is North 
Mountain. Still more distant—across 
the border in West Virginia—the 
crest of the Alleghanies melts into 
the horizon. 

Continuing the drive from Skyland, 
the motorist enjoys striking views, 
first of the Valley and then of the 
Piedmont, and occasionally of both 
simultaneously. At Crescent Rock, 
where cliffs drop 3,000 feet, gnarled 
and twisted trees bend before the 
high wind which almost invariably 
blows. One looks up at towering 
Hawksbill and down at the valley floor. 

The highway continues its winding 
course to Fisher’s Gap, through which 
Jackson’s army rumbled en route to 
the battle of Fredericksburg. Re- 
mains of walls erected at that time 
to aid the passage of the heavy 
wagons may be seen. Only a few 
miles away in the mountains is Presi- 
dent Herbert Hoover’s former sum- 
mer camp on the Rapidan. 

Occasionally ore sees from the 
drive a wreath of blue smoke curling 
up from a sheltered hollow—betray- 
ing the presence of the ubiquitous 
moonshiner. Before the days of the 
noble experiment the mountaineers 
in this region made whiskey; they 
continued to make it, despite federal 
and state laws, and in the face of 
battle, murder and sudden death, 
after prohibition was enacted, and 
they are making it today. The Blue 
Ridge also has been the haunt of 
desperadoes and feudists. Some of 
the latter “shot it out” at White 
Rock Cliffs near the Skyline Drive 
years ago. Three men lay dead when 
the last bullet had gone whistling 
through the trees. 

There are crags and canyons along 
the drive—including exquisite White 
Oak Canyon, with a stream which 
drops 2,500 feet in four miles through 
a gorge of green and white stone— 
but the road also traverses the Big 
Meadows, a flat plateau on the very 
top of the mountains. This plateau 
probably will be used by gliders, for 
the discovery has been made that the 
currents above the Blue Ridge are 
particularly conducive to gliding. 
When Richard C. duPont almost 
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doubled the American gliding record, 
with a flight of more than 122 miles, 
he did it with the aid of the currents 
along this range. Arno B. Cammerer, 
director of the National Park Service, 
has announced that an area on the 
crest of the mountains will be set 
aside as a national glider camp. 

The drive descends gradually as it 
approaches its southern terminus in 
Swift Run Gap, where Alexander 
Spotswood and his Knights of the 
Golden Horseshoe, a rollicking and 
bibulous company of swashbucklers, 
reached the top of the range in 1716 
and looked down upon the “Daughter 
of the Stars”. They were almost cer- 
tainly the first white men who had 
crossed the Blue Ridge there, and 
their expedition was an important 
factor in opening up the western 
country. A commemorative stone 
pyramid has been erected in Swift Run 
Gap by the Colonial Dames. 


On to the Smokies! 


The Skyline Drive is the most con- 
spicuous attraction of the Shenandoah 
National Park. Formal dedication of 
the 200,000-acre tract is scheduled for 
the late spring. Even before this 
mountain paradise, ninety miles long 
and ten miles wide, with its trout 
streams and bridle paths and camp 
sites, its birds and trees and flowers, 
was turned over to the federal Gov- 
ernment, it attracted more tourists 
than any national park from coast to 
coast. When its development is com- 
pleted, the number of visitors is ex- 
pected to be vastly increased. 

And upon the completion of the 
projected 400-mile mountain highway 
into North Carolina and Tennessee, 
motorists will find it possible to travel 
in comfort and safety along the back- 
bone of the Blue Ridge and the Great 
Smokies into the Great Smoky 
Mountains National Park. Situated 
on the border between North Car- 
olina and Tennessee, this park is 
427,000 acres in extent, and is trav- 
ersed from end to end by the 
highest mountain chain east of the 
Mississippi, with many peaks of more 
than 6,000 feet. It offers numerous 
attractions to lovers of the out-of- 
doors, including the largest variety of 
plant life found in any equal area on 
the globe, with 152 separate kinds of 
trees, and veritable forests of rhodo- 
dendron, laurel and flame azalea. 

But the Shenandoah Park is situ- 
ated even more conveniently to the 
great population centers of the east- 
ern seaboard than its neighbor to the 
south, and it is more historic. It is 
one of the garden spots of the earth. 




















No More Strikes in Minneapolis 


(Continued from page 34) 

of the resultant problems of em- 
ployer-employee relations in their 
broader aspects. 

The result is that even in Minne- 
apolis, with a considerable number of 
so-called radical labor organizations, 
with an employer organization often 
termed reactionary in its policies, 
with a mayor elected by the Farmer- 
Labor party, the plan has worked and 
is working. Since its inception there 
have been 33 cases on the docket of 
the board, affecting 167 employment 
establishments and 8,838 employees, 
and at the present writing there are 
no cases of major nature in hand. 


It Can Be Done! 


As proof of the effectiveness of a 
real desire on the part of both parties 
for an amicable settlement, may I 
cite that 60 per cent of the cases have 
been settled in the informal media- 
tion stage, 16 per cent in formal 
mediation, and only 24 per cent have 
proceeded to final arbitration. The 
personal observations of the members 
of the board are to the effect that 
probably 90 per cent of all mediation 
cases could have been settled be- 


Horizontal 


(Continued from page 38) 

Workers; and it was finally admitted 
only after the two unions had mu- 
tually agreed upon their respective 
jurisdictional claims and had filed 
their agreement with the Federation. 

Under the circumstances, the ef- 
forts of the Lewis group to encroach 
upon the jurisdiction of existing af- 
filiated unions are bound to meet 
with the determined opposition of the 
unions which now constitute the ma- 
jority of the Federation. For these 
unions know that if they yield on this 
point they not only face a loss of 
members but that they jeopardize 
their control over the Federation’s 
policies and will be on the way to 
early extinction. To expect that they 
will make concessions of such mo- 
ment without a knock-down-and- 
drag-out fight is to underestimate the 
stakes in this struggle. 

Since it is generally conceded that 
internal warfare between antagonists 
of such prowess will certainly not 
strengthen the movement of organ- 
ized labor, it may be well to ask how 
really vital is a change in union 
structure. Is it correct to say that 
the defeats of union labor in this 
country are the result of inherent 
Weaknesses in craft unionism? And 
ls there evidence to support the be- 
lief that limitations on the jurisdic- 


tween employer and employee in their 
own plant, if both parties could have 
approached the negotiations upon a 
basis of confidence in each >ther and 
not with an attitude of distrust and 
suspicion. 

To interpret these data as a result 
of other than an earnest and sincere 
desire for fair play founded upon 
confidence and a responsibility for 
public service, would be gravely in 
error. The settlement of many issues 
was predicated upon common sense. 
So-called rights of employers have 
been in many instances considered of 
secondary importance. The funda- 
mental principles of various types of 
employee organizations have often 
been waived in the interest of peace 
and harmony. In many cases the 
board has negotiated with both par- 
ties separately, with each signing the 
same but separate agreements with 
the board, in order to overcome 
prejudice and fear of precedent. Rep- 
resentatives of the employees have 
often accepted the findings of com- 
petent investigators as to the economic 
ability of the employer to meet em- 
ployee demands. All these things 
happened because the contending 
parties really wanted a settlement. 


vs. Vertical 


tion of new unions account for the 
failure of the A. F. of L. to accom- 
plish more in the mass production 
industries? 

There is little in the history of the 
American labor movement to point 
to the greater effectiveness and last- 
ing power of the industrial union. On 
the record the craft unions have been 
the more powerful and the more 
stable. All unions, both industrial and 
craft, have been much more affected 
(as we pointed out last month) by 
business conditions and by peculiari- 
ties of the industries in which their 
members work than by their struc- 
ture. The United Mine Workers and 
the International Ladies Garment 
Workers—two veteran industrial 
unions—were both highly ineffective 
and weak organizations in 1929 and 
1930. Nor have industrial unions 
proved themselves immune to inter- 
nal dissension, as the attacks on the 
United Mine Workers in the coal 
fields of Illinois clearly show. 

In the big non-union industries 
there is equally little evidence that 
the jurisdictional policy of the Fed- 
eration has seriously, if at all, im- 
peded unionization. In the automo- 
bile and rubber industries the unions 
chartered by the A. F. of L. would 
appear to have greater jurisdictional 

(Continued on page 77) 
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VERY investor should read this interest- 
ing booklet by Denber Simkins, nation- 
ally-known writer on economic affairs. It ex- 
plains why many people lose in the Stock 


Market. Shows how these losses might be 
avoided. Reveals the shortcomings of charts. 
“theories,” statistics and mechanical forecast- 
ing devices. Explains the most dependable 
method of forecast. Proves that this system 
has produced good results in the past. Shows 
how YOU can take advantage of it. Explains 
why the Stock Market offers rare money- 
making opportunities NOW. A _ copy of 
“MAKING MONEY IN STOCKS?” will be 
sent to you ABSOLUTELY FREE. No 
obligation. Just address: 


INVESTORS RESEARCH BUREAU, INC. 
Div. 902, Chimes Building, Syracuse, N. Y. 








Stupendous 
Colossal 
Gigantic 


Such would be Jimmie Durante’s description of 


Woodrow Wilson's 
Messages and State Papers 


Get your set now and see how the problems con- 
fronting you today are almost a repetition of those 
in Wilson’s times. Over 175 messages, addresses 
and cther state papers embracing altogether prac- 
tically every public subject. 


Only 98c 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS CORP. 
233 Fourth Ave. New York 














INVESTORS! 


Do you know the preferred and common 
stocks of middle western companies now 
paying 8%—7 4—6%? Do you want to know 
the stocks selling for less than $30, pay- 
ing 8%—less than $20, paying 6%? If so— 
it will pay you to read the up-to-the-minute 
reviews of progressive, dividend paying 
companies every month in COMMERCE 
Magazine, the only business executives’ mag- 
azine that lists and reviews companies 
listed on the Chicago Stock Exchange. 

COMMERCE Magazine reviews are dif- 
ferent, they cover products, personnel, mar- 
kets, promotion, management and finances. 


Here are companies reviewed during the first quar- 
ter of 1936. 


The Walgreen Co.; Chain Belt Corp.; 
Swift & Co.; Borg Warner Corp.; 
McGraw Electric Co.; Horder’s Inc. 


To the analytical investor any one of these reviews 
is worth $3.00, the price of one year’s subscription. 


investors not 
SPECIAL OFFER familiar with COM. 
MERCE Magazine we are making a half price get 
acquainted offer of the next eight months for only 
$1.00 Just send your name and address and attach 
a dollar bill—or better still—send $5.00 for three 
full years and we will include (as long as they last) 
all 1936 issues. 


COMMERCE MAGAZINE 


Published in Chicago Since 1904 
One LaSalle St.,. Rm. 2300, Chicago, Ill: 
| 

















THE PULSE OF BUSINESS 


Events at home and abroad combine to raise the specter of uncer. 


tainty, and thus to halt the forward march of business. 


We write 


also of railroads, of a tax on undistributed profits, and of bond sales. 


ONCE AGAIN business has been ex- 
posed to the baneful effects of un- 
certainty. The causes were many: 
revolt in Japan; marching armies in 
Europe; new and radical tax pro- 
posals at Washington to pay for the 
last war (soldiers’ bonus); the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission’s order 
to railroads to reduce passenger fares; 
a political campaign that so far has 
been based largely upon fear. 

Things had been going fairly well 
with business for nearly a year. The 
President had promised a breathing 
spell last September, and had kept 
his promise. The legislative branch 
of government had failed to concoct 
any punitive measure since the ad- 
journment of its first session, in Au- 


doctrines prevalent elsewhere in gov- 
ernment agencies at Washington, the 
slaughter of pigs for example. 

Is a $5 fare to Washington likely 
to attract twice as many visitors from 
New York as a $9 fare? Well, it’s 
worth trying. The stakes are high. 
Passenger fares accounted for 358 
million dollars in the railroads, reve- 
nue last year, and a 44 per cent cut 
could mean a loss of 158 million dol- 
lar annually. The gesture must at- 
tract that much new business in order 
to break even. For purpose of hasty 
comparison we ignore, on the one 
hand, the fact that commutation and 
other special fares are not lowered, 


and, on the other, that operating ex- 
penses will rise. 

At least the plan gives a new 
chance to the railroads, which have 
been losing passenger traffic and rev- 
enues ever since 1924. Theirs will 
now be a three-point attack on com- 
petitors (chief among which is the 
privately owned passenger automo- 
bile). The railroads now offer in- 
creased speed, improved comfort 
through air-conditioning, and lower 
fares. A fourth point is that of safety. 
Not a single railroad passenger, we 
believe, lost his life last year in an 
accident, but 20,000 automobile pas- 
sengers met sudden death. 
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gust. The judicial branch had killed 
NRA and AAA. ‘ , Weight | Feb. Feb. Feb. Mar. | Mar.9 
All was well with the business Ban 15 22 29 7 1935 
world, and as a result profits had be- 
gun to take the place of losses. The 
National City Bank’s compilation of FINANCIAL ACTIVITY 
: : Stock Sales, N. Y. Stock Exchange...... 64 72 68 67 18 
the reports of 895 industrial corpora- Bond Sales, N. Y. Stock Exchange......- 144 150 137 125 102 
tions shows 952 million dollars in net Money Rates................e.eeeeee® 15 15 15 15 20 
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648 million dollars for the same com- Deposit Circulation, N. Y. City......... 49 49 48 46 40 
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As a further result, the market 
value of common stocks listed on the pISTRIBUTION 
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31 billion dollars on April 1, 1935, to — a cntide N. Y. City 10 88 90 85 87 81 
51 billion dollars on March 1, 1936. Merchandise Carloadings.............. 11 71 68 66 67 69 
Call it speculation, inflation, or what Index of DISTRIBUTION 31 = = 75 7 - 
not; this No. 1 barometer of business 
was fairly bursting with optimism. P RODUCTION 
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. TOS ELS || REE AT anne tee eek PA 3 116 110 111 111 101 
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upon a most radical experiment -. pon ie ya pa on poh 34 
passenger-fare reduction. A present Cotton Consumption .................: 5 96 96 96 93 76 
basic rate of 3.6 cents per mile is de- Index of PRODUCTION 52 89 87 84 86 68 
clared to be “unreasonable to the ex- e 
tent that it exceeds 2 cents per mile”, INDEX OF GENERAL 
in a decision handed down on Febru- BUSINESS sais 78.7 77.7 75.1 76.7 | 62.9 














A COMPARATIVE record, for weeks ending with Saturday. The figures represent percentage of sormal 
The “distribution” items are all based upon an average for the years 1926-31; new financing, automo! 
uction, and cotton consumption, upon 1927-31; rane construction contracts upon 1928-32. All others 
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use 1919-1931 as normal or 100. 
Carloadings and coal data are always of the previous week. Electric power is adjusted for population 
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ary 28. 

Reduce the cost of a railroad jour- 
ney, the I.C.C. says in effect, and the 
roads will do more business and earn 
larger profits. This is not in line with 
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You'll Find It First 
in the FORUM! 


Stimulating, 


Can Old Age Be Postponed? . . . Herman F. Strongin 


Heaven Is in Harlem . . . . Sutherland Denlinger 


December 24th, 1935 


Mr. Henry Goddard Leach 
The Forum 

570 Lexington Ave. 

New York City 


Dear Mr. Leach: 


. . . | suppose in all some three score magazines come 
to my desk, covering, besides the usual run of reading 
material, a wide range of nearly all the sciences. 


Despite my busy life in running a large business and 
in carrying on a large program of social-service work, 
I make time to read much. Looking back over a 
long period of years, I recall no editor who has, more 
than you (1st) shown the rare ability to anticipate coming 
events, (2nd) had the high moral courage to handle 
these fearlessly. ... 


C. M. Gcertue. 


San Francisco, Calif. 


Thought-Provoking Articles! 


April 


And “God” Rides in a Rolls Royce 


Why Hitler Lasts . . . . . . . +. Ethan Colton 
A Reasonable Place to Live. . . . . Sinclair Lewis 
Billions for “Defense” . . . . . . Gerald P. Nye 


War on Disease ...... . © © Will Irwin 


SIX MONTHS 


for only 


ONE DOLLAR = a ee 


(exactly half price!) 


And Many Others 
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THE FORUM, 570 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 


I am enclosing $1. Please send me The FORUM for 
six months—your Special Introductory Offer. 





























@ © THE NEAREST approach at this 
session of Congress to legislation de- 
signed to punish business is the tax 
bill. There were to have been no new 
taxes, but the national planners sud- 
denly found that they had not allowed 
for the bonus (which everyone else 
knew was slated for passage) or for 


the Supreme Court’s nullification of 


processing taxes. 

An entirely new kind of tax is be- 
ing invented for the emergency. 
Uncle Sam is to take for himself a 
share of the undistributed earnings of 


corporations. 


The House committee 


at this writing proposes a graduated 
levy that appropriates from 15 to 55 
per cent of undistributed net income; 
but the details may be changed by 
the House itself, by the Senate, or by 
the final conference committee. 

This scheme is expected to induce 
larger distributions to stockholders; 
and there again Uncle Sam stands 
ready to take his cut. Meanwhile the 
stockholder is pleased, because his 
own return will probably be larger. 
It is estimated, for example, that 
‘there will be 212 more individuals 
with million-dollar incomes. For 
three years the millionaire had been 
the forgotten man. 

Thus we have a painless tax, ex- 
pected to yield $620,000,000 more than 
the present corporation levy. Alone 
in their sorrow are the economist and 
the business executive who believe 
that undistributed profits are worth 
something for expansion and as a 
-‘ buffer during depression. 


@ @ QOovrR INDEX of general business 
(page 74) has averaged 76 per cent 
of normal during recent weeks, com- 
pared with 63 per cent a year ago. 
The gains are well distributed among 
the three major divisions. 

Five of the seventeen items regis- 
ter better-than-normal conditions: 


bond sales, 


soft - coal production, 


crude-oil production, electric-power 
output, and automobile production. 
In fact, the index of production 
(with eight separate groupings) aver- 
ages above 85 per cent of normal. 
The phenomenon of this recovery 
period is that, with production only 
15 per cent below normal, nearly 12 
million persons remain out of work. 
Best record of all, in our index, is 
the item of bond sales. Second-grade 


bonds, these 


days, fluctuate more 


in market value than common stocks. 

We suggest that the item of new 
financing is due for further rise. It 
stands at 57 per cent of normal, com- 
pared with 21 per cent a year ago. 
Most of this, of course, is refunding 
operations to take advantage of low 
interest rates. Great Northern Rail- 
road’s new 4 per cent issue, retiring 
outstanding 7 per cent bonds, is an 


instance. 








DISTILLED FROM THE TRADE 


Interesting sidelights on current busi 


and professional journals. 


Help Wanted 


It will probably surprise even the 
most confirmed optimist to know 
that a recent editorial in Export 
Trade and Shipper reports an “ac- 
tual shortage of experienced export 
executives and salesmen.” 

The same issue also announces a 
decided increase in Amtorg (Rus- 
sian) purchases here, mostly on a 
pay-as-you-go basis. The Union of 
Soviet Republics has established a 
very good credit rating, in the past 
few years, but seems to prefer be- 
ing a cash customer. 


Unemployment 


An article by J. Boyd Britton, in 
the Dun & Bradstreet Monthly Re- 
view, does much to clear the haze 
from current unemployment statis- 
tics. The article points out that 
every family head out of a job in- 
creases the unemployed rolls by two 
or three (members of the family not 
ordinarily employed, but seeking 
work because of the immediate 
crisis). This means that the actual 
number of jobs needed to return to 
a normal employed percentage is 
from one-half to two-thirds less 
than is generally supposed. 

From the same source come fig- 
ures on business failures over a pe- 
riod of seventeen years. The month 
of January, ordinarily bringing the 
greatest number of failures, is used 
as comparative index. 


Number Liabilities 
| | ee che Uy re $18,104,264 
| cle | re 14,602,679 
i) Gane cS | 29,035,029 
1 ae yl ae 79,100,602 
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1 a | 94,608,212 
cl ae | Eee 61,185,171 
BD Ss: 9os hs ere 53,877,145 
La ci” 47,634,411 
oy eee BNNs 5 '6 64.0% 51,290,232 
cl a 43,651,444 
|. eb 54,354,032 
| SR EMD 5 sie:5-605 51,272,508 
J ie li) er 49,210,497 
LL re ly («rr 73,795,780 
| re BOO: «2-2 6's 52,136,631 
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Big Money 


The American Banker offers some 
interesting speculations to explain 
an increase in the number of large- 
denomination bills now in circula- 
tion. 

“At the end of November, bills 
of $10,000 denomination amounted 
to $15,000,000, compared with $10,- 
000,000 at the end of November, 
1934. There were $7,000,000 of bills 
of the $5,000 class, against $5,000,000 
in November, 1934. Of the $1,000 
bills, there were $234,000,000, com- 
pared with $214,000,000. 

“Bills of these large denomina- 
tions are sometimes used in real es- 
tate transactions, etc., but for the 
most part they are not used by the 
general public. They have often 
been held by hoarders, but at this 


ness, gleaned from leading commercial 


By Duart MacLean 


time it is difficult to see why any 
hoarding of currency in large- 
denomination bills should be attrac- 
tive to people in this country. 

Thus the deduction has been 
drawn that the increase in these 
bills is due to export to other parts 
of the world, where political condi- 
tions are disturbed and where the 
possession of large bills of U. S. 
currency might be a good method of 
keeping wealth safe.” 


Drug Store Ills 


Druggists, who for years have 
been in a decidedly unsound eco- 
nomic position, are faced with a 
new danger. 

Basically, the drug stores suffer 
from cut-rate competition by chain 
and department stores, and a marked 
decrease in prescription sales dur- 
ing depression years. 

The new danger is summed up 
by Druggist Arthur J. Smalls, of 
New York City, in a letter to the 
American Druggist. 

“A grave situation is facing our 
profession. .. . 

“I have just noticed that another 
wise man is again trying to put over 
the no-fountain-in-drug-stores idea. 
We might as well be honest and ad- 
mit that at least 75 per cent of the 
retail druggists need the fountain 
business; and if this proposal be- 
comes a law the disastrous results 
are only too apparent. Let’s get 
going to save our. necks!” 

From the public’s point of view, 
there is an important issue here. 
The pressure behind such laws 
(which have been proposed in a 
number of states) comes from the 
owners of those stores which com- 
pete with drug-store soda foun- 
tains. And the public, while it can 
easily get along without such 
stores, cannot get along without 
drug stores. So, until such time as 
pharmacy is made into a profitable 
occupation, such laws are contrary 
to public welfare. 


Future for Hogs 


The Dow-Jones Wall Street Jour- 
nal offers the following items, from 
its business and industrial reports: 

“Continued cheap corn prices, in 
relation to that of the fattened hog, 
are likely to result in bigger and 
better porkers during the 1936-37 
season. Normally, feeders consider 
it profitable to keep the corn back 
on farms when a hundred pounds 
of hog will bring 11 times (or more) 
the price of a bushel of corn. Right 
now—and for some time back, since 
a better-than-average corn crop 
was assured last November—hogs 
have been about 16 times the value 
of corn. 

“Production of boots and shoes 
as reported to the Department of 
Commerce by 926 factories was 32,- 
391,294 pairs in January, compared 
with 28,948,538 in December and 
29,564,292 in January, 1935.” 
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BEFORE 
You Buy— 


Knvestigate! 


THE STOCK MARKET has advanced 
almost steadily since the middle of last 
March. A secondary reaction may occur 
at any time but the outlook for the major 
| movement is still upward. Yes, stocks in 
the durable goods industries are a good 
buy—but just which stocks? Don’t accept 
hearsay as your investment guide. A few 
men have made a profession of gather- 
ing facts, figures, knowledge of condi- 
tions, of officials, etc. To such a man, an 
investment counsellor of unimpeachable 
integrity, the REVIEW OF REVIEWS 
turns over all investment inquiries. Don’t 
guess. Investigate! 


Investment Counsel 


If you are worried over your holdings; 
if you are considering a switch to stocks 
with more hopeful prospects of recovery; 
if you contemplate new purchases; by all 
means take advantage of this service. It 
is not free, but the fee is nominal. Here 
are typical inquiries: 

“I am thinking of buying Caterpillar 
Tractor, Commercial Credit, and U. S. 
Rubber preferred, to hold for several 
years. Do you think these have good pos- 
sibilities?” 

“Please give me an analysis of Mont- 
gomery Ward, General Electric, Torring- 
ton, and Consolidated Film Industries, 
preferred. Is Torrington a good stock to 
hold at 95?” 

“Is there a market for Foremost Dairy 
Products, preferred; American Yvette, 
common, and Duquesne Natural Gas, or 
any likelihood of them being traded again 
on any stock exchange?” 

“Do you think Hearst Consolidated 
Publications a safe investment for in- 
come? They claim to have paid 7% divi- 
dends for the last 22 years.” 

“American & Foreign Power common 
has sold as low as $2 this year. How high 
do you think it can go this year? What 
most seriously affects its chances?” 

“Has the financial condition of the 
Producers Royalty Corp., improved dur- 
ing the past year, and what are its pros- 
pects?” 

“Do you advise switch of 200 sh. Gen- 
eral Electric into Standard Oil of N. J. 
for profit within three months. I have 
300 sh. Climax Molybdenum. What are 
its prospects?” 

“Please map out portfolio for $7000, 
dividend-paying stocks with a future. 
Would you include Bohn Aluminum & 
Brass, Archer-Daniels-Midland, General 
ries, and Penn Railroad in this 
ist??? 


% Please remember that this magazine 
is not in the business of selling invest- 
ment information, but is sincerely in- 
terested in serving its readers in the 
fullest measure. 


INVESTMENT SERVICE 
| REVIEW OF REVIEWS | 
233 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Enclosed find ($2 for the first I 
| security, $1 for each thereafter) to cover in- | 
| vestment analyses on securities which I am 

listing on separate sheet, together with ques- i 
| tions which I wish specifically answered. | 
| 





Horizontal vs. Vertical 


(Continued from page 73) 

rights than they can quickly and 
safely digest. Under precisely the 
same provisions of the charter, some 
organizers have succeeded where their 
colleagues have not. 

In all industries of this type, the 
speed and temper of the organization 
campaigns, the disappointment of the 
men in the shop when they compare 
promises with achievement, and the 
meager supply of central and local 
leadership with adequate training 
and experience, can much more prop- 
erly be charged with the present state 


of things than can any possible de-' 


fects in the form of organization. 

That structure is, after all, a sec- 
ondary factor is obviously the case 
in the steel and textile industries, the 
first at least the object of the sympa- 
thetic ministrations of the Commit- 
tee for Industrial Organization. The 
present steel workers’ union claims 
jurisdiction over “all men working 
in and around rolling mills, tin mills, 
steel works, chain works, nail, tack, 
spike, bolt and nut factories, pipe 
mills, and all works run in connection 
with the same. Any person employed 
at any job under the above jurisdic- 
tion shall be eligible to membership, 
even if he be a stockholder”. Since 
this union has long been affiliated 
with the A. F. of L., it may be as- 
sumed that these broad claims are 
recognized and accepted. 

Jurisdictional claims of the United 
Textile Workers are probably the 
broadest of all, extending to the cot- 
ton, woolen, silk and rayon industries, 
and to the industries producing a 
variety of textile products. 

It cannot be said that either of 
these unions has been bothered or 
interfered with by craft unions, or 
that it has suffered from the inade- 
quacy of its jurisdictional rights. Yet 
both are notoriously among the 
smallest and weakest unions. 

In contrast with this condition, 
some sixteen separate railroad craft 
unions have now for many years 
acted together in the pursuit of com- 
mon aims while each organization 
retains its identity and independence. 
But this achievement is the result of 
a slow and tedious process of evolu- 
tion, growing out of long experience 
and experiment. Even now these or- 
ganizations are jointly engaged in 
negotiation with railroad managers 
concerning issues of crucial impor- 
tance. Such combined action, re- 
quiring the subordination of special 
to the general interest, is here cer- 
tainly not dependent on the formal 
structure of trade unions. 

Arrangements similar to this are 
found in many of the industries of 

(Continued on page 79) 
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That this was a timely 
article is evidenced by the 
number of strikes that have 
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ter authority. 
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(Continued from page 77) 
England. Even in coal-mining—in 
which industrial unionism is regarded 
in the United States as natural and 
inevitable—English workmen belong 
to both industrial and craft unions. 
A recent report remarks that while 
craftsmen engaged in the coal-mining 
industry are eligible for membership 
in the industrial union of coal miners, 
‘for the most part they prefer to join 
the various craft unions which cater 
for their trades”. Firemen, boilermen, 
machinists, electricians, teamsters, 
and others, join their respective 
craft organizations. 

In the coal-mining and textile in- 
dustries, the unions have retained 
Much of their strength and control 
during fifteen years of depression. 

It would appear from these ob- 
Servations that Mr. Lewis and his 
Committee must be concerned with 


Vertical 


more than structure and jurisdiction 
rights. What they presumably want 
is the right to organize and set up 
new unions and to reorganize the old 
ones which, in their judgment, have 
proved ineffective. They quite clearly 
consider themselves more astute and 
successful organizers than their op- 
ponents, and naturally chafe at the bit 
because they are not permitted to 
show what they can do. If this is so, 
their program really involves the 
transfer of authority in the Federation 
from its officers to themselves. 

The fight then is for power and 
control of the Federation and the 
controversy over vertical unionism is 
only incidental to that major issue. 

In this contest the Government, 
willing or unwillingly, must sooner or 
later take sides. This is clearly in- 
dicated, among other incidents, in the 
history of the Guffey Coal bill and in 
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the strong endorsement, moral and 
financial, voted the Roosevelt Admin- 
istration by the recent convention of 
the United Mine Workers. 

Moreover, it is doubtless the view 
of the unions composing the Commit- 
tee for Industrial Organization that it 
is a function of government to assist 
in organizing labor. The difficulties 
being what they are, it is in fact hard 
to see how the approach to full union- 
ization, contemplated by the commit- 
tee, can be accomplished except by 
the open support of government. 

Considering the direction which 
government policy must then take 
and its effects on the balance of 
power in the Federation, it is safe to 
assume that unionism so sponsored 
will hardly receive the enthusiastic 
support of the present administration 
of the A. F. of L. 


Dr. Wolman’s third article on Labor 
will be published next month. 



























THE EDITOR'S MAIL 


“Stop THE SLAUGHTER!” in the Review for 
March, has aroused widespread interest. 
What can we do to save some of the 
36,000 lives lost every year in automobile 
accidents, 100 lives each day? 

One reader holds a special grievance 
against the railroad-crossing sign, which 
demands that motorists stop. We quote 
a portion of his letter: 


To the Editor: 

Let us do a little simple reasoning. A 
car approaching a crossing at 18 miles 
an hour, prepared to stop if necessary 
but given the gas if not, would run 26 
feet in one second, or enough to clear, 
the track. A train at 60 miles an hour 
runs 88 feet per second. It would have 
to be within 88 feet of the crossing to 
hit the car before the car clears the 
tracks. At that distance it would be 
seen, and no sober driver would pass 
before it. 

But if a driver stops, starts, releases 
the clutch, and shifts gears, usually up- 
grade to cross tracks, he consumes ten 
seconds in clearing the crossing. A train 
anywhere within 880 feet—which could 
not be seen or heard, would certainly 
hit the car. The danger is increased 
tenfold by stopping. 

G. M. BEERBOWER, 

Hollywood, Fla. 


That letter from Florida’s Hollywood 
. is matched by one from California’s Hol- 
lywood. Here the writer condemns 


speed: 


To the Editor: 

I have just read the article by Alan H. 
Tripp. May I say that the suggestions 
will not have much effect upon traffic 
accidents. 

Broad center lines simply mean more 
liberty to drive on the line. Three-lane 
highways mean more recklessness. 

To talk about safety at 60 miles an 
hour is illogical. I happen to do a lot 
of driving myself, around home and 
across the nation, and I have studied the 
accident problem carefully. I am con- 
vinced that 35 miles is the only safe 
speed. 

I know that would be unpopular. Most 
drivers are cruel and unmindful of even 
their own safety. But are we to go on 
killing each other and the innocent 
simply to gratify the speed demon in 
most of us? Yes, we are going to do that 
very murderous thing for years to come. 

. SmirH Kwapp, 
North Hollywood, Calif. 


A letter comes from a_ high-school 
teacher of health education. He is moved 
by the fact that 3,600 pedestrian children 
under fifteen are killed each year in 
automobile accidents. He would instill 
safety ideas in the young which might 
save their lives now and also carry on 
through their lifetimes. We quote: 


To the Editor: 

With the individual need so great and 
the accident problem so acute, it might 
be expected that safety would have be- 


come not only an important part of the 
programs of the Health and Physical 
Education Departments throughout the 
nation, but also a recognized, integrated 
phase of the educational curriculum. It 
has hardly reached that point, although 
several milestones have been passed. 

A seemingly worthwhile purpose of in- 
tegrated education would be to “sell” 
safety to students as well as to the adult 
citizen, to such an extent that they would 
realize its need and importance. Mind 
you, not just a mere acquisition of a 
certain fund of information, but a culti- 
vation of attitudes and a development of 
skills that eventually with proper use 
can become automatic control actions— 
patterns of behavior. 

Safety education should aim to pre- 
sent principles that underly the preven- 
tion of accidents everywhere, to offer 
practical suggestions for remedying con- 
ditions that cause injuries and deaths, 
and to give systematic instruction and 
training to children during a time when 
careful habits may be formed. 

This promotion of safety education de- 
mands the whole-hearted support of the 
state, commercial organizations, semi- 
public agencies, and school authorities. 
Safety specialists more and more are con- 
vinced that most accidents don’t happen 
—they are committed, and are avoidable. 
Therefore they can be stopped. 

M. Donatp ApoLpH, 
Thomas Jefferson High School, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


One more letter on this subject of 
automobile accidents. It comes to us on 
the stationery of Better Vision Institute: 


To the Editor: 

Mr. Tripp’s proposals to insure safety 
on the highway are commendable, but 
there is one glaring omission. If we are 
to get somewhere in this vital campaign 
we must not overlook the most impor- 
tant factor: Eyes. 

The first thing to check should be the 
eyesight of any prospective driver. All 
the three-lane highways in the country, 
all the filling-in of ditches, and all the 
complaints in the world filed with a bu- 
reau, which were Mr. Tripp’s suggestions, 
are of no avail if this primary thing is 
overlooked: Good Eyes. 

It is shocking to learn that only four- 
teen states have some sort of visual 
standard for automobile drivers; and in 
some of these they do not get beyond 
first base. Thirty-four states do not seem 
to give a darn whether the driver can 
distinguish between a telegraph pole and 
a red barn. 

IpE GRUBER, 
New York City. 


A Rugged Individual 


A letter from a California doctor—not 
Townsend by name—suggests that there 
are some left who fail to see real re- 
covery achieved by bonus, benefit pay- 
ments, pension, dole, or all combined. 


To the Editor: 
For 57 years I have practised medicine, 
in Pennsylvania, Nebraska, and Cali- 
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fornia. I have lived through the depres- 
sions between the failure of Jay Cooke 
and the crash of 1929. 

Excessive boom times are productive 
of hard times, and in the past hard times 
have been nesting times for thrift, econ- 
omy, intensive initiative, and recovery. 

In depressions of the past all wages, 
all prices, declined. But real wages de- 
clined least of all. 

To peg prices at a high point, to peg 
wages at a high point (the figures of 
1928-29), blocked necessary liquidation 
and ruined the foundation for recovery. 

I hold no thesis for the crooked and 
selfish acts of capital, but I can visualize 
no betterment from the conduct of big 
business by a Government that is unable 
honestly and efficiently to manage its 
police powers and its enforcement of 
laws. We have public enemies No. 1 in 
high places. When we rise sufficiently 
in moral tone and force to control these 
evils it will be time enough to attempt 
a Utopia, and then the need will have 
vanished in thin air. 

A.rreD S. Mattson, M.D. 
Sacramento, Calif. 


American Kulaks 


A sidelight on AAA, and its effect 
upon our agricultural economy, is found 
in this letter from Texas: 


To the Editor: 

I am a constant reader of REVIEW oF 
REVIEWS, and as a rule am wonderfully 
stimulated by what I am able to absorb 
therefrom. Usually I turn to your edi- 
torials first. You are right, as I see it, so 
often it seems that your outlook upon 
national affairs might well be taken as a 
yardstick for the Brain Trust, if they 
were interested in any measurements. 
However, I am taking the liberty of en- 
tering an objection to something you 
said in the March number of your great 
magazine. 

You refer to the western and southern 
landowners as being the “landed aris- 
tocracy” for whose benefit the AAA was 
largely created. As soon as the AAA 
was enacted (or might I say ordered?) 
the almost illimitable opportunity for 
bureaucracy, patronage, and spoils be- 
came apparent to the politicians and the 
demagoguery, and this opportunity was 
seized upon by the political government 
as a means for perpetuating its rule. 
The political appeal, however, was to the 
tenant farmers, the share-croppers, and 
rarely if ever to the land-owners. 

As a matter of fact, it seemed to many 
prominent land-owners that they were 
regarded as American Kulaks about to 
be overthrown by the proletariat at the 
instigation and with the support of the 
County OGPU and the mighty dictator- 
ship in Rooseveltgrad. Unmistakably 
class hatred was being instigated, and, 
during the infamous “plow-up and de- 
stroy” campaign, when money was being 
distributed, an electric spark of land- 
owner opposition might easily have 
caused a dangerous explosion. 

Joun H. NIEnporrr, 
Dallas, Texas 
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